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INSURANCE ADVICE 
TO DRY GOODS MEN 


Wholesale Association Instructs Mem- 
bers to Insure at Proper Percentage 
of Value 








EXPLANATION OF CO-INSURANCE 





Cash Value is Cost of Replacement With 
Like Merchandise at Time 
of Loss 





The National Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, through Thomas A. Fern- 
ley, of Philadelphia, secretary and 
treasurer, has sent to members an ex- 
planatory statement regarding mer- 
chandise inventories and the operation 
o! the co-insurance .clause. 

Mr. Fernley said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: “The letter was prepared 
because of the constant expression 
from merchants which would indicate 
that they were not definitely certain 
regarding the status of affairs at the 
time of a fire loss.” The letter fol- 
lows: 

On numerous occasions the question 
has been brought up as to whether, if 
members of the association inventoried 
merchandise at the cost price when 
market prices at the time of the in- 
ventory were much higher, they would 
not be at a disadvantage in the event 
of a fire, in being compelled to pro- 
duce the last inventory and whether 
the prices on it would not be taken 
as the basis of adjustment of fire loss 
rather than the market price. 

Basis of Adjustment 


Insurance authorities assure us that 
the basis on which the adjustment of 
a claim would be made, would be the 
actual cash value of the property at 
the time any loss or damage occurs, 
not exceeding what it would then cost 
to replace with property of like kind 
and value. 

The actual cash value may be the 
market price, or it may be subject to 
depreciation for the difference between 
old and new property or other causes. 

In the settlement of a loss the ques- 
tion of the first cost of the property 
has little to do with it, the assured 
being entitled to collect on the basis 
of the actual cash value the day of the 
fire and he should keep his insurance 
up to such percentage of the actual 
value as will comply with the co-in- 
surance conditions expressed in fire 
insurance policies. 

The foregoing statements make it 
very clear that the co-insurance clause 
would operate on a basis of the cash 
value of the merchandise or property 
ai the time of the fire so that if the 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Underwriting Capacity Second to None. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


























North British 
and Mercantile 


Entered United States’ Ty surance Co. 


Established 1809 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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YEAR OF 


QUITABLE LIFE 


OF IOWA 


50th 








LOW NET COST # 


Several Good Agency Openings 
Address 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents, DES MOINES, IA. 


LARGE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 









ANGLES OF SOCIAL 
INSURANCE DISCUSSED 


Conference at Washington Aims at 
Education—President Wilson 
Addresses Gathering 








CASUALTY MEN IN LIVELY TILT 





Judge Day Discusses Group Insurance 
—Dr. Frankel Suggests Medical 
Care—Curtis’ Paper Withdrawn 





(By Staff Correspondent.) 

Washington, Dec. 7.—The high spot 
in the Conference on Social Insurance, 
in tne five days’ session here, comes to- 
morrow night when President Wilson 
will address it on the general subject 
of insurance for working people. 

This conference, called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, is aca- 
demic; no resolutions will be passed, 
but the idea is to present various phases 
of social insurance for the enlightea- 
ment of legislators and administrators. 
Outside of those scheduled for papers 
or discussion, the attendance is not 
large, although one man came “ere all 
the way from Honolulu. With three 
sessions a day the delegates have no 
cause for complaint regarding lack of 
education. 


Speakers Clash in Discussion 

The early part of the conference was 
devoted to the discussion of compen- 
sation insurance problems, and quickly 
took on a controversial aspect. F. 
Spencer Baldwin, of the New York State 
Fund, incurred the ire of Edson S. Lott, 
president of the United States Casualty 
Co., by referring rather testily to tae 
alleged aims and motives of casualty 
companies. They went at it hammer 
and tongs. Another passage of arms oc- 
curred between Samuel Davis and Da- 
vid Beyer, of Boston. Beyer, reading 
a paper of President Bucklin, of the 
Massachusetts Employes’ Insurance As- 
sociation, the second largest compensa- 
tion carrier in Massachusetts, repeated 
the erroneous statement that rates have 
been made low in Massachusetts in or- 
der to drive mutuals out of business. 
Davis challenged the statement by quot- 
ing Bucklin’s low rates and 30 per 
cent. dividends. 

Addresses By Life Insurance Men 

Judge William A. Day, of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, was the 
first life insurance man to read a paper, 
his subject being “Group Insurance.” 
Lee K. Frankel, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, read a paper on 
health insurance, saying in part, that 
there must be a complete divorce be- 
tween the carrier which pays cash ben- 
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W. A. Day’s Paper 


on Group Insurance 





BEST TO HAVE EMPLOYERS PAY 
FOR WHOLE OR PART 





Forty Per Cent. of Wage Earners Carry 
No Insurance—Letters From 
Corporations 


Yne of the most forceful papers at 
the Conference on Social Insurance in 
Nashington this week was delivered 
by Judge W. A. Day, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. His 
topic was “Group Insurance.” Judge 
Day said in part: 

Group life insurance approaches the 
labor problem by recognizing that ir- 
respective of the size of the pay en- 
velope large classes of people will re- 
main who through thoughtlessness or 
lack of urging, or physical inability, 
do not themselves provide life in- 
surance for the protection of their de- 
pendents. A careful study of our 
claim figures indicates that perhaps as 
high as 40 per cent. of the wage earn- 
ers have no life insurance. Life in- 
surance is only purchased because of 
persuasion by an agent. Unless the 
agent has the opportunity to point out 
the necessity for life insurance to an 
individual, this individual views his ob- 
ligation in the abstract and fails to 
make unsolicited application for insur- 
ance. Then again there is a certain 
percentage of those applying for life 
insurance who do not measure up to 
the required standards of insurability. 
I? such men applied individually for 
insurance they would be rejected. 

The group insurance plan contem- 
plates the inclusion of the weaker lives 
by supporting them by the larger per- 
centage of the stronger lives. Hence, 
iusurable classes are obtained by hav- 
ing the insurance embrace all the em- 
ployes of any single employer, who 
has proper regard for the selection of 


his employes and for’ surrounding 
them with safe-guards to health and 
limb. Thus the employes may be in- 


sured according to the rating for age, 
occupation and industry without refer- 
erce to the individual insurability of 
any particular employe. By this means, 
the group plan becomes universal 
throughout the little dominion of one 
employer. 

A group contract is made with this 
employer, setting forth the terms, con- 
ditions, and rates under which the in- 
surance will be continued. Each em- 
pioye is given a supplementary insur- 
ance certificate written in the name of 
the employe, stating the amount of the 
insurance, and giving the name of the 
beneficiary designated by the employe 
to receive the insurance if death oc- 
curs during continuance in the employ. 

Eliminates Passing the Hat 

This means the elimination in that 
particular establishment of any neces- 
sity for “passing the hat” among fel- 
low employes, to care for the survivor 
of some employe who has died unpro- 
tected. It means that a certain sum 
of insurance will be available in the 
home on the death of a worker so 
ccvered, to supply the money immed- 
iately necessary for the funeral, and 
enough more to serve as a substitute 
for the wage check during a reasonable 
period in which to readjust the affairs 
of the family to the new conditions. 

The amount of the insurance is 
usually based on one year’s wage or 
salary, with a maximum limit of $3,000 
to those receiving more than that sum. 
In other cases the amount of the in- 
surance is some flat sum such as $1,000 
to each. A third plan is that of graded 
insurance such as $500 or $1,000 to be 
increased by $100 insurance per year 
_for each additional year of service up 
to a fixed maximum. These plans are 
variously adapted to fit the views of an 
employer as to the needs of his em- 
ployes, and the ability of his business 
to provide the premium costs of group 
insurance to fill these needs. 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








That some life insurance is a vital 
need of the worker, to protect his de- 
pendents, is abundantly testified to by 
statements from employes and from 
their beneficiaries. One large automo- 
bile company carrying group insurance 
bas kept close record of the conditions 
in the homes to which these group 
policies were paid. Out of the first 
fifty claims that were paid, it was re- 
ported that there had been only one 
case in which the claim money was not 
urgently needed to prevent immediate 
distress. In one case which was an 
exception the money was used to ad- 
vantage in paying off a mortgage on 
the home. Another large employer 
studied the effect of the claim moneys 
in over one hundred homes with prac- 
tically the same result. 

In many of the cases in which these 
claims were paid, the employes were 
highly skilled, commanding relatively 
large pay. Conditions were found to 
be much the same among the highly 
skilled and among the lower grades of 
labor, each class living up to its full 
income and apparently not finding a 
place in their budget for a proper 
amount of life insurance. 


Views of Sales Manager of an Oil 
Company 


Time will not permit me to repro- 
duce statements from individual bene- 
ficiaries, but the following which was 
sent from the sales manager of a large 
oi] company to the insurance company 
‘in reference to a group claim illus- 
trates the good which group insurance 





dces. This letter is in part as follows: 

The case of Mrs. ................and her two 
daughters is the most deplorable one that the 
writer has ever come in contact with. All three 


of them are in the last stages of consumption, 


with not a penny in the house, and the $1,000 
I handed them was really the most valuable 
sum of money I believe that ever went into the 
State of Oregon. If our president and directors 
who, in their wisdom, decided to carry insur- 
ance for the employes of the Oil 
Company could have been with me when I de- 
livered the check they would have, I am sure, 
realized to the full the result of their action. 
I am satisfied that could this picture be placed 
before the employes of the’ .............. Oi 
Company their loyalty would be increased a 
hundred fold. 

Group insurance is not a substitute 
for individual insurance. It simply 
supplements it. It is meant to provide 
some insurance to those not otherwise 
protected by it, and to be a substantial 
addition to the individual insurance 
which all are encouraged to provide for 
themselves. The plan has been found 
to work best only as it is operated on 
ar inclusive basis; namely, to include 
everybody employed, or all those in the 
class for whose benefit insurance is 
desired. 

Employes Should Not Pay for Insurance 

Any attempt to leave the choice with 
the employe whether he should secure 
this protection or not, defeats in some 
degree at least the object of the insur- 
ance in its attempt to be universal 
throughout one group. For this reason 
it has not been found satisfactory to 
have the employes pay for the in- 
surance either in whole or in part. Any 
proposal for payment from the em- 
ployes entails the refusal of the in- 
surance by some employes, which de- 
stroys in the first place the univer- 
sality of the protection, and in the 
second place impairs the averages re- 
quisite in an insurance transaction, 
because those who would stay out 
would be as a rule the stronger lives 
not feeling the immediate need of the 
insurance. 








newals and bonus. 
Agencies. 


Louisiana State Life 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 








Wanted—General Agents 


IN 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 


We want Men who have had experience in appointing and 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 
Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS 


Insurance Company 


W. T. CRAWFORD, President 








ESO TE TO 


Where the employer pays the entire 
premium and obtains from the em- 
ployes better service, increased pro. 
ductiveness, and increased persistency 
the employer’s outlay in premiums is 
fully compensated for by such im- 
rrovements, and is thus fully, although 
indirectly, paid for by the employe. 
This fact is well attested in practice 
by statements from establishments in 
which the plan is in operation. One 
large company, manufacturing ma- 
chinery, testifies: 

We have no hesitation in saying that the in- 
surance has cost us nothing, and that the good- 
will of the men has been secured. We have 
seen direct results in increase of output which 
we attribute in part to our spirit in giving the 
men insurance free of cost. 

The president of one of the largest 
banks in our country, successfully oper- 
ating group insurance, goes to the 
heart of the subject when he says: 

The banking business is a business of deal- 
ine with men. To conserve the human unit is 
the most important phase of our business. You 
get what you give. If a bank gives its busi- 
ness attention to the personal business of its 
employes, such as providing for them against 
preventable distress, the bank can count on 
the employe giving added personal attention 
to the business of the bank. 

I heartily approve of group insurance for 
employes of banks and trust companies and 
commend it for its low cost and simple meth- 
od of extending life insurance without medical 
examination throughout the institution. 


Where Labor is Not Skilled 

Perhaps from the point of view of 
greater results for greater benefits, the 
validity of the insurance has its great- 
est strain in connection with the least 
skilled labor, mainly foreign. The fol- 
lowing pertinent statement was made 
by one of the earliest patrons of group 
insurance, the head of a great manu- 
facturing plant: 

At first this insurance system did not seem to 
affect much this class of labor. I may say that 
the class of labor we can get generally in the 
town of Passaic is not of a skilled or high or- 
der, being very largely a foreign element— 
Hungarians, Poles, etc. I think, however, the 
lack of effect was perhaps due to the fact that 
the men did not understand what the benefits 
were, and as for some time after it was in- 
stalled we had no claims, they had no means 
of learning its benefits, but after two or three 
cases occurred where the benefits began to ac- 
crue, I assume that it formed a topic of con- 
versation among the men, and in the last six 
months I, have noticed a material change for 
the better in the tendency of the men to re- 
main in the employ. While we still have many 
changes these are due to discharges for in- 
efficiency, unsteadiness or other causes, very 
few now leaving of their own accord. 

The statements are all to the same 
general effect that the premium cost of 
group insurance justifies itself when 
given voluntarily in supplement to the 
wage and other benefits given by the 
employer, and never as a substitute 
for pay, or by the curtailment of other 
privileges. 

While there are employers who may 
be looking for ways and means of cur- 
tailing expenditures for the employe, 
and of lessening his wage, they are, of 
course, not the type of employers to 
whom group insurance would appeal. 
Arguments Against Group Answered 

It has been urged at times that 
group insurance might be used to keep 
down wages or to keep men from free- 
dom of action in changing their em- 
ployment. This is an erroneous con- 
clusion. Any effort to use group in- 
surance in this direction would defeat 
its aims and make the expenditure an 
utterly wasteful one, because it would 
fail to improve the industrial relation- 
ship on the basis of getting more by 
giving more. 

One employer, already quoted, goes 
further than the mere subject of group 
life insurance by including in his estab- 
lishment other forms of protection for 
the employe, and states: 

I have always believed that the great prob- 
lem of the employe’s unrest must be met more 
by the voluntary act of employers in remov- 
ing causes of unrest than through the compul- 
sion of legislation, and that it would create 
a far more beneficial result in the attitude of 
labor toward capital if employers generally 
should extend these benefits voluntarily with- 
out waiting for compulsory legislation. 

It is interesting to note how closely 
this reference is related to the whole 
subject of social insurance. It is also 
interesting to note that this employer 
now providing voluntarily for his em- 
ployes group life insurance and also 


(Continued on page 5.) 
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Endowment Policy Has 
Varied Adaptability 


SUITED TO MANY CONDITIONS 
AND NEEDS 





As a Saving Device—Policy Term 
Varies in Length—Using Con- 
version Privilege 
An endowment policy has a varied 
adaptability that probably accounts for 
its popularity. The John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life points out a number of the 
interesting features of this form of pol- 
icy in the “John Hancock Field.” In 
every other kind of policy, the Company 
says, the payment of its face—unless 
accelerated by the application of sur- 
plus returns—is contingent only upon 
the death of the insured; but the en- 
dowment policy provides both for the 
payment of that sum at the end of a 
specified term of years—also reducible 
by acceleration—or at his demise at 
any time prior to the completion of that 
term. This arrangement enables the 
insured to name himself his own bene- 
ficiary at the end of the term—which 
he usually does—and at the same time 
assure an amount that may be applied 
to the satisfaction of family or busi- 
ness obligations, should he die in the 
interim. Of course, he may also benefit 
by it personally if he draws upon it for 
cash surrender or loan value before its 
maturity; but we are now considering 
it only in the light of its intention when 
carried through according to its terms. 
Outside of life insurance, endowment 
signifies the provision of pecuniary sup- 
port by the favor of one person or in- 
stitution to another; and a definition 
to that effect is all you will find about 
it in most dictionaries. But in qur busi- 
ness the individual endows himself or 
his own without the aid of any outside 
agency, and there is no element of fa- 

vor or charity about the transaction. 


Steadies Resolve to Save 

It is a commonplace to state that the 
endowment policy provides an incentive 
to saving. Much as has been said about 
the improvidence of the American peo- 
ple, we still believe that most of us 
have the inclination to save, for the rea- 
son that all right-minded persons dread 
the possibility of some time being com- 
pelled to ask for pecuniary help—with 
the probability of a refusal—or, worse 
still, that their dependents may be 
brought to such a pass, when they are 
no more. The great merit of the en- 
dowment policy consists in that it helps 
the inclination to stick and carry 
through the saving to the designed end. 
A concrete illustration of this fact is 
that the first time in his life the pres- 
ent writer had a thousand dollars of his 
own was when he cashed a ten-year en- 
dowment: to that amount many years 
ago. Many times during that ten years 
of scanty earnings it cost him a strug- 
gle to get the premium together; but, 
with the end in view, and the con- 
sciousness that, in the event of his prior 
demise, there would be a little fund 
available to certain ones dear to him, 
it was put through. 

Varied and Adaptable 

The varieties of the endowment pol- 
icy, as issued by our Company, are 
adaptable to many differing conditions. 
The terms vary in length from 10 years 
to 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 45 and 50 years, 
the longer periods, of course, only is- 
sued to the younger ages. These, as 
you note, are all in multiples of five 
years; but there are others issued at 
a given age to mature at another given 
age; thus a man, eligible at age 32, can 
have an endowment maturing at age 50 
—an 18-year period; or at 55—a 23-year 
period; or at 60—a 28-year period; or 
at 65—a 23-year period; or at 70—a 38- 
year period. These, again, will nat- 
urally work out to spans of other dura- 
tion if applied for at another age; thus 
an endowment at 60, applied for at age 
29, works out as a 31-year endowment, 





and so on through the various ages of 
issue and maturity. The applicant also 
has the privilege, if he so desires, to 
shorten the payment period on all en- 
dowment terms above the 10 and 15- 
year varieties by limited payments; 
thus a 20-year endowment in ten an- 
nual payments, or a 30-year endowment 
in twenty payments, and so on. En- 
dowments are also granted under the 
Continuous Monthly Instalment, the 
Joint Life and the Accumulation Fund 
forms, but in these cases for twenty 
year periods only. 


Using Acceleration Feature 

Premium deposits naturally are low- 
est for the long term, and highest for 
the short term and the limited payment 
endowments. Still the long term man, 
too, can to an extent share in the ad- 
vantages of the limited payment man, 
inasmuch as, under the conditions of 
the policy, he may, by allowing his sur- 
plus returns to accumulate, either 
shorten his payment period or hasten 
the maturity of the policy, when these 
accumulations, together with the policy 
reserve, reach the amount required to 
effect these desirable ends. 


Long Term Endowments 


Long term endowments are specially 
recommendable to people who object to 
the Straight Life policy, because, in the 
regular course of the latter, there will 
be no cessation of premium payments 
during their lives. Thus, at age 35, the 
difference between $20.77, annual pre- 
mium for a 35-year endowment, and 
$25.88, the straight life rate at that 
age, is not very formidable; in the 
former case the insured knows that if 
he reaches age 70 he is through paying, 
and gets the money, and in all likeli- 
hood his children are looking out for 
themselves by that time and don’t re- 
quire any longer the protection which 
the policy assured them and their 
mother in their younger years. Or, at 
age 26, you quote $20.12, the straight 
life rate; but many a prospect at that 
age may prefer to pay $23.84 for a 40- 
year endowment and feel that, if he 
lives to be 66, he will be through pay- 
ing and draw the amount insured. Or, 
he may do even better than that by 
using his surplus return to complete 
payment for, or accelerate the maturity 
of, the policy, as stated above. 


Meeting the Objection on Rates 


Sometimes you will run across a 
prospect who says he wants an endow- 
ment and nothing else, but can’t or 
won’t stand the rates, especially if it 
is a short period endowment he has in 
view. You must not lose that man, but 
start him off with a straight life, or if 
worst comes to worst, a term policy, 
explaining to him that bye-and-bye, 
when he is doing better, he may avail 
himself of the conversion privilege and 
get the desired endowment. Mean- 
while, keep tabs on him, and when the 
time is ripe, see to it that he carries 
out his intention. You can probably 
put this through, because he will feel 
gratified to think that you take so 
much interest in him. 

Buying a Farm 

A member of our Company from 
youth had set him mind on having a 
farm. In 1892, at age 19, he took out 
a thousand-dollar, 25-year endowment 
policy at an annual premium of about 
$36. In 1906 he heard of a 100-acre 
farm that was on the market, and cast- 
ing about for the means to secure it, 
he was able, with the aid of a loan on 
this policy, to make the first payment, 
and, building on this, finally the entire 
purchase. Four years later he built a 
frouse, and further loans on this and 
other policies taken in the meantime, 
to an aggregate face value of $4,000, 
have taken care of the entire equity 
in a farm valued, with building, at be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars. 
But the owner of the policies realizing, 
when taking these loans, that he must 
replace them with other insurance, has 
taken out enough insurance to offset 
the loans so used. Thereby he has “in- 


TWO UNUSUAL RECORDS 





Mutual Benefit Men Make High Marks 
for Persistency and Continuous 
Production 





Two Mutual Benefit Life men have 
reade unusual records. J. Ambrose of 
the Detroit agency has produced not 
less than one application every busi- 
ness day for thirty weeks, a total of 
189% applications, of which 178 were 
prepaid. 

Edward W. Hay of Salem, Mass., 
makes a practice of keeping in touch 
with old policyholders with the result 
that many of them have been sold sev- 
eral times. Also his business shows a 
remarkable record of persistency. Of 
the first fifteen policies written by Mr. 
Hay in 1902: 

13 are now in full force; 

6 have bought the second time; 

3 have bought the third time; 

1 has bought the fifth time. 


Mr. Hay has sold the sons of five of 
them, in one case two sons, and has 
sold the brothers of four of them. One 
of the cases that was discontinued was 
surrendered for its cash value in 1911, 
and a new policy issued, the other was 
sarrendered for cash in 1908—an actual 
loss of only one policyholder. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL INCREASES 


Under the direction of President 
George I. Cochran the Pacific Mutual 
Life has made the following increases 
in the past decade: 

230 per cent. in total assets. 

1323 per cent. in total assets. 

110 per cent. in total cash income. 

79 per cent. in total life insurance. 

231 per cent. in total accident pre- 
mium increase. 

414 per cent. in total policyholders’ 
dividends. 

636 per cent. in total profits from in- 
terest. 

19 per cent. in average rate of inter- 
est earned. 








sured the loans,” availing himself of 
the term or some life plan at premiums 
much lower than the endowment for 
the purpose. 


Giving Young People a Start 


While there is merit in the plan 
sometimes adopted by a father of tak- 
ing an endowment policy on the life of 
a child, so that when it grows up the 
proceeds may provide it with the means 
for advanced study or capital for a 
start in the world, the possibility of the 
demise of the father before the child 
reaches adolescence has to be reckoned 
with. 

To forestall this contingency it is 
suggested, as a better plan, that the 
father take a policy on his own life, as 
illustrated in a case like the following: 

“Suppose the child to be 3 years old, 
and $1,000 is desired when it reaches 
age 18. A fifteen-year endowment on 
the life of the father will guarantee 
$1,000 at the end of 15 years or when 
the child is 18 years old, and then it 
has the great advantage that, should 
the father die within the 15 years, the 
policy would mature, and the money 
would be paid by the Company to the 
proper trustees and applied as directed 
by the father.” 





NOTES 


Discussed At a Meeting of John New- 
ton Russell General Agency in 
Los Angeles 








At a meeting of the John Newton 
Russell general agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life in Los Angeles, Charles 
L. Bogue said: 


“A promissory note is. an uncondi- 
tional promise in writing to pay a cer- 
tain sum of money on a certain date. 
The note we use is what is known as a 
‘myself note.’ The theory of this form 
of note is that anyone having posses- 
sion of the same may sue on it. Most 
people do not understand why it is 
made payable to the maker. I heard 
one of our most successful agents ex- 
plaining to his prospect that he was 
saving the money that he put into in- 
surance, and he said, ‘See here, even 
the note is made payable to you.’ Of 
course, the note was made payable to 
the man, and the agent will see that 
he pays it to himself. It is easy to 
get a note settlement, but always get 
some cash. Say, for instance, the pre- 
mium is $90 and your prospect is earn- 
ing $100 per month. He may not have 
the $90, and if you wait until he gets it 
all at once, you may never sell him the 
insurance.” 





W. C. Palmer, general agent of the 
Union Central Life at Watertown, 
N. Y., died recently. 








Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 














Build YourOwn Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

"See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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NOTES FOR FIRST PREMIUMS 


POLICIES VOID IF NOT PAID 





Decision By Supreme Court of Kansas 


—Case of Marshall vs. Farmers 
& Bankers 





The Supreme Court of Kansas has 
just decided that the terms of a first 
year premium note coupled with the 
provisions of the policy that, when 
such note is not paid when due, policy 
shall be void, are binding upon the 
beneficiary. 

The insured gave a note for the 
amount of the first premium payable 
to the agent, who turned it over to the 
company, for account between himself 
and company. The insured défaulted 
ard died a few months later. The ¢om- 
pany’s adjuster came to the beneficiary 
with the note, and stated the facts as 
they occurred, and further that the 
cempany would pay the funeral ex- 
penses in consideration of the surren- 
der of the policy and a release. There- 
upon the beneficiary settled with the 
company for $154.50. Some months 
later she brought a suit stating the 
facts and alleging that settlement was 
inducd by the misrepresentation of the 
adjuster and that she was not familiar 
with the facts, and that she was unac- 
quainted with her rights and was mis- 
led and deceived. 


Provision of Policy 


The policy contained the following 
provision: 

That if any note or other obliga- 
tion is taken for any premium or 
part thereof, such note or obliga- 
tion shall not be a payment there- 
of, but only an extension of time 
of payment of the same, and fail- 
ure to pay said note or other obli- 
gation at maturity shall work a for- 
feiture of all previous payments, 
except as provided in the policy. 


The policy contained another provi- 
sion that a note given for an extension 
ot time, if default is made, shall termi- 
nate the insured’s right to pay for the 
premiums, provided that such avoid- 
auce shall not relieve the insured of 
earned portion of any such note, if any. 

The case was tried to a jury and 
plaintiff obtained judgment for the full 
amount of the policy less the sum paid 
in en less the unpaid premium 
note. 


The Court’s Decision 


In the Supreme Court there was a 
good deal of contention over the auth- 
ority of the agent and his acts as bind- 
ing the company and that the giving 
of a note was in fact the payment of 
the premium, but. the Court did not 
agree with this theory and, in ordering 
a new trial and that the judgment of 
the lower court should be set aside, 
say in part: 


F “The methods of the company and 
its agent in adjusting their business 
dealings were no concern of the policy 
holder or of his beneficiary. Those 
methods and relations of principal and 
agent were pleaded and admitted by 
plaintiff as true. For their own con- 
venience, upon the issue of the policy 
an item representing the company’s 
division of the premium was condi- 
tionally charged against the agent’s 
account, but the charge was not con- 


sidered between the company and its 
agent as a payment of the premium, 
but was made with the understanding 
and agreement that if the insured did 
not pay the note when due, then the 
charge against the agent would be re- 
mitted, less the amount of the medical 
fee for examining the insured, and 
that this contractual arangement be- 
tween the company and its agent was 
for their mutual protection and advan- 
tage, and not made with the intention 
of the company or its agent to alter 


the written agreement between the 
insurance company and the policy 
holder. 


“With such allegations of fact ad- 
mitted, judgmént could not be ren- 
dered against the comipany. If the 
pclicy had been issued on Alexandér’s 
credit and not on that of the insured, 
or if the company had made an abso- 
lute acceptance of Marshall’s note to 
Alexander in payment of the premium 
we would have a different situation to 
consider. * * # 

“The decided cases generally hold 
that liability on an insurance policy 
cannot be avoided, although the pre- 
mium note which was made payable to 
the agent and not to the company was 
not paid, even though the premium 
note referred to the policy and provid- 
ed that the policy would be void, unless 
the note was paid. Insurance Co. ¥. 
Hardie, 37 Kan. 674, 16 Pac. 92. In 
Perea v. Insurance Co., 15 N. M. 399, 
405, 110 Pac. 559, 560, the note was 
payable to the agent and the premium 
was charged to him by the company. 

“ Defendant,’ says the court, ‘in- 
trusted to its agents the discretion of 
collecting in advance or in giving such 
credit as they saw fit, holding them 
alone responsible for the premium. 
Under such circumstances, it may well 
tbe doubted whether the note in ques- 
tion was a note given for the first 
year’s premium within the meaning on 
the forfeiture clause of the policy.’ * * * 
Should Not Extend Harsh Rules 

Against Life Insurance Companies 

“This is not the situation before us, 
however, and the harsh rules against 
life insurance companies should not 
be further extended without positive 
legislation to support them. As Jus- 
tice Burnett said in Cranston v. West 
Coast Life Ins. Co., 72 Or. 116, 139, 
142 Pac. 762, 769: 

It is wrong to takes something 
for nothing even from a life insur- 
ance company. 


“Under the petition and answer, the 
defendant was entitled to judgment; 
and since there was a compromise and 
settlement free from fraud or misrep- 
resentation and nothing is left upon 
which to order a new trial, the cause 
must be remanded, with instructions to 
set aside the judgment, and to enter 


judgment for defendant. All the Jus- 
tices concurring.” 
Marshall vs. Farmers’ & Bankers’ 


Life Ins. Co. 159 Pac. 19. Kans. 





The Equitable Life of Iowa announ- 
ces in its November “Equiowa” that its 
lapse ratio in the quarter including 
July, August and September for the 
current year showed a record of only 
1.19 per cent. of the total of business 
in force on January 1, 1916. For the 
same period last year the record was 
1.25 per cent. of the business in force 
tre previous January 1. 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








Judge Day’s Paper 


on Group Insurance 
(Continued from page 2.) 


group disability insurance in larger 
ways than have been proposed in any 
system of compulsory social insurance, 
comes to the conclusion that the dis- 
tress Of the employe must be met, 
and that the only alternatives are 
either for thé employer to relieve this 
distress voluntarily or for the State to 
compel him to do so. 
Compulsory Social Insurance 

It is obvious that the employer is 
recognizing more and more his obliga- 
tiens to his employes beyond the mere 
pay envelope, but it is probably too 
much to expect that the appreciation 
of this fact will become universal with- 
in any short period unless some form 
of compulsory social insurance is en- 
forced. If such compulsory social in- 
surance comes it will only come in a 
restricted form as to disability bene- 
fits. It will provide only a nominal 
amount of life insurance, equal per- 
haps to supplying the plainest form of 
funeral. Such social insurance would 
therefore fall far short of the pro- 
visions for life insurance now made 
voluntarily by employers adopting 
scme group plan, and there would re- 
main the whole field for voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of the employer. 

The social service of group insurance 
is self-evident and it is bemg rapidly 
extended. It is also clear that social 
insurance would be but a minor ap- 
plication of relief principles which are 
now advocated and are achieving in- 
creasing vogue through the work of 
group insurance. Far from competing 
with such principles social insurance 
would probably stimulate the further 
application of group insurance. It may 
be said that the adoption of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance was 
the most important single item in 
opening up the field for group life in- 
surance. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws have done more than stimu- 
late group life insurance. 


Pension Funds 


It is also important to note that group insur- 
ance has stimulated the study of the subject 
of old age pensions by institutions not yet 
granting pensions, and has had a strong influ- 
ence in effecting improvements in existing pen- 
sion systems. The condition of many pension 
funds and pension systems foreshadows future 
disappointment and distress. To find a pension 


fund well planned, well managed and actuari- 


ally solvent is the exception rather than the 
rule. In the past the advice and services which 
the insurance companies are able to render, 
have not been utilized to any large extent in 
perfecting the pension systems adopted our 
large establishments, associations of school 
teachers, public servants of various kinds, and 
even foundations organized for pension phil- 
anthropies. The pension systems operated in 
this ‘Country are alawwet all actuarially insolvent, 
or in the way to become so unless radically 
readjusted. Independent of the financiering of 
the pension, the plan under which these pen- 
sions have been organized and granted has not 
always been one that commends itself for jus- 
tice, simplicity and the complete protection of 
the pensioner. Group insurance has done much 
to call attention to the pension subject as a 
related provision for pocmeating the employe, 
and has placed the equipment of experts at the 
disposal of those concerned. 

Group insurance is no longer an experiment. 
It is an accomplished fact. It is carrying to 
the employer a sound principle and the con- 
viction that he can, with advantage to himself, 
to the employe, and to humanity, co-operate 
better to protect the worker in ways which 
bring returns commensurate to both and to so- 
ciety at large. 

It enables the institution of life insurance 
greatly to extend its service to the public. It 


not only carries the idea and the lesson of 
insurance protection to thousands of people 
who have given them virtually no thought, but 


it carries protection to the helpless without 
cash outlay on the part of the bread-winner. 
It promises to become a very important factor 
in the great humanizing movement, one form 
of which finds expression in the purpose of this 
Socal Insurance Conference. 





BARS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Geo. A. Rathbun, manager for the 
Eauitable Life at Los Angeles, has 
adopted a stringent non-brokerage rule 
to protect the interests of his agents, 
although the move has necessitated his 
declination of a large volume of busi- 
ness proffered by brokers. The mem- 
bers of the agency staff have now 
adopted resolutions expressing their 
appreciation of the rule, of which they 
show their approval by likewise agree- 
ing to decline brokerage business. 





“YOUR BANKER SAYS” 


The Life Underwriters Association, 
of Canada, has issued an attractive 
booklet called “Your Banker Says,” 
which contains about twenty pages of 
letters from prominent bankers of 
Canada and the United States endors- 
ing life insurance in relation to credit. 

The letters from United States 
bankers are reproduced from The Hast- 
ern Underwriter, and are a few of 
many endorsements sent to William J. 
Graham of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 





known. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 





The value to the field man of representing a Company, that 
for seventy-two years has furnished perfect protection, is well 


The reputation of this Company, combined with unsur- 
passed service and a spirit of co-operation between Home 
Office and Agencies, is a combination that wins. 


Additions are made to our Agency Force when the Right Men are Found 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 





Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Amicable Life to 
Extend Operations 





COMPANY, IN 15 STATES, WILL 
ENTER OTHERS 
President Roberts Again Assumes 
Control of Agency Department— 
New Rate Books 








Artemas R. Roberts, president of the 
Amicable Life, is planning to extead 
the operation of the company and will 
make a drive for $100,000,000 insurance 
in force, with $10,000,000 in assets, 
within the next few years. He has 
taken charge of the agency direction. 
In a statement to agents of the com- 
pany he said in part a few days ago: 

“In the beginning of this company I 
personally alone handled the agency 
department thereof, until over $1,000,- 
000 per month of new business was be- 
ing procured. Since the international 
war broke in August, 1914, I have 
given but little attention to the agency 
department until recently. I am to-day, 
however, again assuming full control of 
that department, to the end that before 
many months we shall be breaking all 
former high-water mark records. 

“For many months my attention has 
been devoted to the preparation of the 
most complete agency equipment of this 
company. We are installing a-com- 
plete printing plant in the basement of 
the Amicable Life Building, among 
which will be three monotype equip- 
ments, capable of setting thirty pages 
of rate book daily, and also having a 
press capacity of over 10,000 printing 
impressions per hour. 


New Rate Books 

“For months we have had two mil- 
lionaire multiplying and dividing ma- 
chines grinding out rates, values, etc., 
for the rate books. When completed 
next year we will have over 4,000 pages 
of rate books. You now have but a 
small rate book, and you know how the 
rate values thereof compare with those 
of other companies, and the rates and 
values now being completed will corre- 
spond. This will give our agents a 
most complete and attractive line of 
policies and rate books. 

“After careful investigation of the 
1916 Year-End Rally for Amicable Life 
Agents, instituted on the first instant, I 
have decided to call off this contest, and 
later put on one with more matured de: 
tails, and I believe a more equitable 
assignment of classes of the contest- 
ants. 

“The Amicable Life has passed the 
experimental stage, and commands the 
confidence of the best business men 
everywhere. It is now up to us for one 
straight pull for $100,000,000 insurance 
in force, with $10,000,000 assets within 
the next very few years. 

“We have received authority to do 
business in fifteen States, but when 
the international war was declared it 
was determined to not develop agencies 
further, but await the return of normal 
conditions. I have now decided to be- 
gin with the new year the appointment 
of agencies in these other States, and 
to rapidly make the Amicable Life an 
interstate company. Our agency con- 
tracts, policy forms and agency equip- 
ment will enable the Amicable Life, 
with its strong surplus and standing, 
to successfully compete in any State 
for business. 

“There is not now, nor ever has been 
any place in this company for any em- 
ploye who cannot make good. The 
power is given me to appoint and re- 
move every home office official and em- 
ploye, except the secretary. It is up 
to me to see that the highest efficiency 
and service shall be rendered in all de- 
partments, and to correct promptly all 
mistakes. Therefore, all employes 
must earn their salaries or move on, 
as there is no place for the sloath, lag- 
gard, or the inefficient. This company 
is now again setting its standard very 


CHURCH ENDOWMENT PLAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITS USE 





Why This is One of the Most Effective 
Means of Rendering Lasting Service 
To the Church 





An article in The Eastern Under- 
writer of November 24, on the writing 
of church endowments has been com- 
mented on by many readers and it is 
evident that the interest in this field 
and its possibilities are growing among 
l:ife insurance field men. 

The Mutual Benefit Life points out 
another phase of this subject. This is 
the customary use of church periodi- 
cals to secure endowments. Those 
who have seen journals devoted to 
church and college interests may have 
noted certain “forms of bequest,” which 
may be inserted in the last will of a 
person who wishes to remember his 
church or college. These journals edi- 
torially urge that men and women who 
have been contributors to church or 
college support make provision in their 
wills as suggested. Few seem to realize 
however, that life insurance can ac- 
complish this purpose to far better ad- 
vantage than any “form of bequest” in 
a will. The primary purpose of life 
insurance, of course, is to endow the 
home, but it is just as serviceable as a 
means of establishing an endowment 
fund for churches or colleges. 

Results For One Church 

While the idea of college endow- 
ments and church endowments by 
means of life insurance has 
been given added impetus recently 
through a more general knowledge of 
the advantages of life insurance for 
such purposes, still it is of interest to 
note that, in 1902, a number of life 
insurance policies with the Mutual 
Renefit were issued to certain young 
men of St. John’s Catholic Church of 
Jackson, Michigan, and assigned to the 
rriest in charge of that parish, for the 
purpose of creating a fund for the re- 
tirement of a debt incurred in the erec- 
tion of a school building, in connection 
with the church. The aggregate 
amount of this insurance was some- 
thing like $30,000. The policies were 
15-Year Endowment contracts, payable 
by their terms in 1917. 

A few years after the insurance was 
issued, one of the young men died, and 
a $3,000 claim was paid by the Com- 
pany. Later some of the insurance 
was surrendered for its cash value so 
that a part of the loan might be paid 
off. Some of the policies, at least, 
were placed on the Accelerative En- 
dowment plan. Several of these have 
recently matured and been paid in full 
as endowments. The proceeds of these 
policies are being used to liquidate the 
remainder of the debt. 


WINS FIRST POINT 





HUNT 





Court Grants Cleveland Life Head Per- 
mission to Examine Records of 
Superior Life 





In the suit for libel brought at Cleve- 
land by the Superior Life of Chicago 
against the Cleveland Life and Wm. H. 
Hunt, its president, the Cour: of Com- 
mon Pleas of Cleveland, on motion of 
the Cleveland Life, ordered the Superior 
Life to permit an inspection of the pa- 
pers and books of the Superior. 

This order was made by the court to 
enable the Uleveland Life to produce 
evidence in support of the charges re- 
cen:ly made by Mr. Hunt against the 
Superior Life and its management. 








high for great results, and there are to 
be appointed in the near future several 
salaried men to assist in building the 
agencies. 

“The income of the company lately 
has far exceeded the demands for loans 
and the company now has in cash some 
$500,000 of deposits in the banks and is 
rapidly growing.” 





THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE RY INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 














A GENERAL AGENCY OPEN 
Life-time Opportunity to Right Man 
Address 
EMMET C. MAY, President 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











-THE -LIVE-LIFE-INSURANCE -AGENLY 











TELEPRONE { CANAL 
Connecting { S30 
| esse 


Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 


76 William St., alee 230 Grand St. 




















General Agent 
Tue Travevers Insurance Co. New York 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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E have room just now for two or The 


three good men—not the Million 7 . . 
J ollar prod ho takes it out ecti 
in talk, but the ‘men whe cam aveinge Perfect Protect on Policy 


$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? F 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 


RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and diferent to talk to your goes 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance W. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Presidents’ Association 


Covers Broad Field 


ANALYZING 10,000 BILLS PROVES 
A BIG JOB 








How Organization Works as Clearing 
House of Information Told By 
C. A. Peabody 





In view of the coming meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents a paper on the objects, field and 
work of the association is particularly 
interesting at the present time. Sucha 
paper was delivered by Charles A. Pea- 
body, of the Mutual Life, before the 
World’s Insurance Congress, and ex- 
tracts from it follow: 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was organized in December, 
1906, under a constitution in which, 
among others, the following object was 
set forth: “To consider carefully im- 
portant measures that may be intro- 
duced from time to time in legislative 
bodies with a view to ascertaining and 
publicly presenting the grounds which 
may exist for their adoption or rejec- 
tion by the legislature.” 


10,000 Bills Affecting Life Insurance 


That this was a job of no small pro- 
portions is shown by the record of the 
proposed legislation it has been called 
on to consider in the nine years of its 
existence. During that time Congress 
and the legislatures of the various 
States have held 258 regular sessions 
and, in addition, more than 75 special 
sessions. In these sessions over ten 
thousand bills affecting life insurance 
companies and requiring careful scru- 
tiny by them were introduced. In ver- 
bal volume this flow averaged during 
the “open seasons” for corporation bait- 
ing more than 15,000 words a day. In 
purpose and intent these bills ranged 
from control of what agents might say 
in their canvassing activities to direc- 
tion in detail of how books should be 
kept and accounts rendered by the 
home office. They even directed the 
formulation of the contracts which 
might be made with policyholders and 
specified the periods of time under 
which companies would be obligated t9 
fulfill their side of the contracts even 
after policyholders had defaulted in 
their payment of premiums; to the dis- 
advantage, of course, of their persistent 
fellow-policyholders. In this flood were 
included many proposals to increase by 
vast amounts the six or more separate 
and distinct varieties of taxation al- 
ready existent, under which policyhold- 
ers have actually contributed to the 
support of government during these 
same nine years over $105,000,000. 

Analyzing Legislation 

An attempt to classify these legisla- 
tive “musts” and “don’ts” shows sev- 
enty separable and more or less distinct 
species, with several hundred left over 
for the miscellaneous column, because 
they were unlike anything ever pro- 
posed before. Such was the legislative 
output which life insurance companies 
have had to read, analyze, criticise, 
commend or oppose during the years 
1907 to 1915, inclusive. 

Here, therefore, do we find at least 
one reason, and it seems to me a very 
potent one, for maintaining an associa- 
tion and manning it with specialists in 
the field of law-meaning and law-mak- 
ing, to the end that this vast mass of 
legislation may be analyzed from the 
standpoint of policyholders’ interest 
with a view to showing legislators what 
would be the effect of such laws if they 
were placed upon the statute books. 


- While other business institutions and 


even the States themselves are now es- 
tablishing bureaus for the giving of ex- 
pert advice with reference to proposed 


legislation, life insurance companies 
were induced to take the lead in this 
movement because of their extensive 
and intimate relation with the public 
at large under contracts involving not 
merely one transaction, but a continu- 
ing series, limited in period of time 
only by the years their policyholders 
may live. These long-term contracts 
reaching back into days when statutory 
control of business had been little 
thought of in this country and the busi- 
ness was in its infancy, practically com- 
pelled life insurance companies to point 
out to legislators the effects of pending 
legislation on existing contracts, which 
the legislator himself had never in- 
tended when preparing his bill to con- 
trol future action under modern condi- 
tions. 


“On the other hand, there has been 
reason for the enactment of many laws 
needed to meet new conditions, and, as 
to this, such an association as I speak 
for is equipped to give valuable aid and 
advice by pointing out what can be 
done to protect the public against that 
which is bad, without destroying or 
seriously interfering with that which is 
good,” said Mr. Peabody. “It is along 
this line that I feel the Associai.vn of 
Life Insurance Presidents has peruaps 
been most useful. At any ratc, «e know 
that during the nine years aiready re- 
ferred to, while there have been en- 
acted at least 730 statutes directly af- 
fecting the interests of life insurance 
policyholders—many of them being 
complete insurance codes—with but few 
exceptions they have not been seriously 
harmful to reputable life insurance 
companies.” 


Clearing House of Information 


Another important object of our as- 
sociation, as expressed in its constitu- 
tion, is to promote economy and reduce 
expenses in the matter of general ad- 
ministration by an interchange of 
views on practice among life insurance 
companies. In other words, to main- 
tain a clearing house of information 
and a forum in which may be discussed 
all questions relating to the betterment 
of life insurance service. 


“This is a very broad field of inter- 
est and at times one difficult to occupy 
without conflicts such as are likely to 
spring from varying individual opin- 
ions and interests,” continued Mr. Pea- 
body. “Such discussion has been most 
useful and has always worked to tke 
advantage of our policyholders. ts 
range and ramification are indicated by 
the long lists of subjects which have 
been considered at meetings of the as- 
sociation and its executive committee 
or concerning which special inquiry 
has been made through correspondence 
and investigation on the part of its offi- 
cers and employes. 

“When we come to realize that these 
discussions and inquiries, largely re- 
lated to technical subjects having <li- 
rectly to do with the proper manage- 
ment of the life insurance business, 
have actually resulted under a provision 
for ‘an interthange of views on practice 
of life insurance companies’ it will, I 
think, be conceded that the association 
has rendered a most valuable service to 
its members acting in their capacities 
as trustees for millions of American 
policyholders.” 


Statutory Requirements Tabulated 


It has been estimated recently that 
nearly 4,700 statutory requirements or 
prohibitions relating specifically to the 
life insurance business are to be found 
in the laws of the various States. 
Among these are 946 imposing specific 
penalties for failure to observe the 
law’s command. In many instances 
nothing short of a last guess by the 
Supreme Court can establish with cer- 
tainty what the law in question really 
means. It would be sufficiently diffi- 
cult to carry on a business under such 
a multiplicity of laws if they were in 
one code and applicable alike in all 
States. But, in fact, there is great dis- 


similarity between the laws of different 
States. With such a maze confronting 
each company the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents undertook the 
preparation of a card index of Statu- 
tory requirements on which were noted, 
under appropriate classifications, the 
numberless provisions governing the 
conduct of this business. This card 
index was placed in the hands of mem- 
bers and is kept up to date by reprint- 
ing cards as occasion may require. It 
covers not only laws, but, to some ex- 
tent, rulings of commissioners, opinions 
rendered by attorneys-general and im- 
portant court decisions. The magni- 
tude of this work is shown by the fact 
that its preparation and the revision 
required during the three years in 
which it has been in use has compelled 
the printing of 8,313 cards, each con- 
taining from one to six notations. 


A feature of this index is a card cal- 
endar of statutory requirements on 
which notice is given of things which 
must be done throughout the year, such 
as filing statements, making tax re- 
turns, securing renewals of licenses, 
etc. An examination of these cards 
shows that in order to retain the right 
to do business in the different States 
or to avoid the payment of penalties, 
there is not a single month in the year 
when there is not required some com- 
pliance with statutes on which depends 
the company’s right to continue doing 
business in some of its territory. So 
numerous and so onerous are such re- 
quirements and so many the days on 
which prompt attention is of prime im- 
portance that most of the larger compa- 
nies maintain a bureau, the function of 
which is to determine what must be 
done and to see that whatever is needed 
shall be done within the time limit im- 
posed by the statutes of the several 
States in which the companies are do- 
ing business. 


A few years ago statutory regulation, 
in detail, of the life insurance business 
was left largely to less than a half 
dozen States which had taken the lead 
in the matter. Now the tendency seems 
to be toward each State enacting a 


complete insurance code of its own, 
thereby multiplying very greatly the 
danger of legal entanglements. As 


there seems to be no tendency towara 
repeal of these laws, it is not difficult 
to understand why it is advantageous 
for companies to co-operate in their 
efforts to keep informed regarding 
what the various laws require of them. 
Generally speaking, it is not possible to 
rely on a moral sense of what is right 
or wrong, since there are numberless 
instances in which what is legal and 
deemed perfectly proper in one State 
has been made unlawful and is re- 
garded as heinous in another. In fact, 
the number and variety of penalties im- 
posed for violation of statutes relating 
to our business sometimes make us 
wonder that any executive officer is 
able to remain at large. 


Library 


The library of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents contains about 
3,500 volumes and 1,500 pamphlets, in- 
cluding current reports and the usual 
technical works. Its chief distinction 
and perhaps its greatest value rests in 
the effort being made to keep its mem- 
bers in touch with current public opin- 
ion in so far as it finds expression in 
the public press. This is accomplished 
by systematically reading and clipping 
insurance news as it appears from day 
to day. The accumulation up to this 
time—all duly classified and indexed— 
amounts to more than 90,000 items, 
many of which are growing in historical 
value as they decline in current inter- 
est. This system. not only gives in- 
formation regarding local discussions of 
life insurance topics, but also furnishes 
data regarding the organization of and 
progress being made by life insurance 
companies throughout the United 
States. It is arranged, classified and 
indexed under about 900 main headings 
and 200 sub-headings. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. If, 
PES S 2 $74,274,980.68 

LAND. o 5 s-0.0%'00 69,154,791.00 

PE 6 oi ae aan $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
of the Life 


Insurance Company, of which 


ment Home 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
record of substantial 
benefits to its 
during 


sents a 
policy-holders 
the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
$3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


policy-holders in- 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








FOUNDED 1865 











Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 
AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 
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The greatest certain- 
Uses of Old ty in life is death 
Line Insurance and the greatest un- 
For Farmers’ certainty is the time 
of its coming. Know- 
ing this fact every person should pro- 
vide for the support and protection of 
those who love him and depend upon his 
efforts for subsistence, who may. after 
his death, be left at the mercy of credit- 
ors, become objects of charity, or be 
thrown upon their relatives for sup- 
port. To afford this protection life 
insurance companies have been organ- 
ized and are conducted as a sacred 
trust. 

This sacred trust, at first denounced 
as a gambling scheme, a wager against 
death, and condemned by clergymen as 
opposed to Biblical laws, has become a 
necessity for all classes of society. 
That this has been realized is evident 
from the fact that nearly four billion 
dollars have been paid to beneficiaries 
of policyholders within ten years. 

But, no class needs life insurance 
more than the farmer. What he needs 
is an endowment policy in an old line 
company; an endowment policy, be- 
cause it returns to him, for his own use 
in his mature years, the savings of 
his younger years at a moderate rate 
of interest and affords the same pro- 
tection as a “whole use” policy, to his 
family if he dies before his policy ex- 
pires; in an old line company, because 
this is the only company which has 
successfully stood the test of experi- 
ence, has fixed premiums and time of 
payment and must maintain a reserve 
fund adequate to the payment of its fu- 
ture obligations, less the future premi- 
ums which it will receive. He can in- 
sure to any amount, make the policy 
payable to any beneficiary whom he 
may select and change the beneficiary 
if this right is reserved to him, but the 
policy is considered the property of the 
beneficiary. 

If the farmer has a large estate and 
cannot sell it without a loss at once 
when he can no longer carry on the 
farming business, or when, after his 
death, his wife needs money for funer- 
al expenses or to continue the farm 
work, if he is poor and must depend 
upon the annual harvest for ready 
money, or if he has debts an endow- 
ment policy, payable when he is sixty 
and amounting to the sum of his debts 
or a sum adequate for his support in 
his mature years, or his family’s sup- 
port after his death would prevent pov- 
erty or the sacrifice of any portion of 
his estate. 

A life insurance policy offers the 
farmer special advantages, because it 
cam be placed beyond the reach of 
creditors, needs not be involved in 
business misfortunes, can be given as 
security or sold by the owner and per- 
mits the insured to borrow money from 
the company under certain conditions 
and limitations stated in the policy. 


— 





With these uses of life insurance in 
mind, every farmer, knowing that 
“death, a necessary end, will come 
when it will come,” should procure life 
insurance. To-morrow may be too late. 
—Copyright, 1916, by W. M. Horner 
Agency. This essay written by N. J. 
Kramer, Ipswich, S. D. 

- . * 

Roy W. Anger, of De- 
How He Worked troit, representative 
on Special of the Northern As- 
Campaign surance Co., in de- 
scribing how he 
planned his work for a special contest 

the Company was conducting, says: 

“To see one hundred men during the 
month, and conscientiously interview 
them on the subject of insurance, it 
became necessary for me to so plan 
my work ahead each day as to sub- 
stantially insure a pro rata achieve- 
ment in this direction with the closing 
of each day’s work. This plan com- 
pelled me to set my mark of intended 
effort sufficiently high to engage and 
consume all of the time, strength and 
resourcefulness which I could com- 
mand. The results of this effort taught 
me that the law of averages applies 
with equa! force in soliciting as it does 
to the mortuary element and calcula- 
tions which run with such unvarying 
certainty in that department of our 
business. 

“In keeping before me a fresh line 
of live prospects with which to keep 
myself constantly employed I will say 
that the method I used is the very sim- 
ple one of what might be termed the 
‘endless chain’ method of asking every 
one whom I solicit, whether I sell him 
or not, for the name of some one who 
might be interested in a proposition 
like the one I had presented to him. 
I try to make my proposition sufficient- 
ly attractive so that unless there is 
some sound reason for his not buying 
at once, he would at least be glad to 
have some friend or friends afforded the 
opportunity to have it. This method 
may be employed. perhaps to best ad- 
vantage, by following it along voca- 
tional lines. Every man has particular 
friends in his profession or brother 
workmen whom he will be very glad to 
have afforded the opportunity of get- 
ting so attractive a proposition, and es- 
pecially is this true where he himself 
becomes an insurer with you. By this 
plan you also have the ‘endless chain’ 
influence of your clients with the sug- 
gested future clients, which makes for 
easier and quicker sales, thus econo- 
mizing your time.” 

* * * 

There is a lot of theoretical talk 
these days about salesmanship and ef- 
ficiency and much of it is good; but 
you can learn neither salesmanship nor 
efficiency unless the theories are ap- 
plied. Theory plus action is what 
ccunts. 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. When sales- 
manship ability is joined to thes, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agéncies _ 
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Of the People 


The Company By the People 
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The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 














639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 





$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
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Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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When Policy Loans Are Constructive: 


As we stated in our advertisement last week, we intend to give here actual cases illustrat- 
ing how our loan plan saves the policyholder’s insurance protection, and also preserves 
for him the accumulated dividends. In fairness to us and in justice to the insured, it must 
be admitted that anything that will help to preserve the policyholder’s insurance, is 
beneficial. Our service begins when the Company has loaned its limit and the policyhold- 
er must pay, or lose his protection. As described fully last week, we advance the money 
to carry the policy to maturity without charging the insured any fee, commission, or dis- 
count, other than 6 per cent. interest on the amount of the loan. Read the cases below. 


THOMPSON, AUSTIN & CO., Inc. 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Meeting an Urgent Need 


A New York City insurance man of high standing in his profession 
brought a policyholder and his wife—the beneficiary—into our office 
recently and said: “If you can do anything for my client I would 
appreciate it.” The insured had, in January, 1900, taken out a $5,000, 
20 year endowment, 20 year dividend policy, having an annual pre- 
mium of $262.35. He had paid 16 premiums. On January 20, 1916, 
the policy had lapsed because the insured could not pay the premium, 
even with its increased loan value. We advanced the money to 
reinstate the policy and will carry it to maturity—January 30, 1920. 
The appreciation of these people at what our service could do for 


them was inspiring. 


Lapsed at Age 7/1 


What tragedy in the case of a man 71 years old lapsing a $5,000 
policy after paying premiums for 17 years! This was a debenture 
bond, 20 year dividend policy, with a considerable equity notwith- 
standing the insured had borrowed the Company’s full loan limit. 
Reinstatement is now pending, we advancing the funds. 


A Large Equity Involved 


Here is a similar case. The insured has a 20 year dividend policy, 
20 payment plan, for $10,000, issued in 1899. After paying the annual 
premium of $332 for 16 years, the policy was lapsed. It is a privilege 
to assist in reviving this insurance and restoring to the insured his 
rights, lost on the eve of the maturity of his policy. 


On the Last Day of Grace 


In this case the insured has a $4,000 ordinary life policy, 15 year 
dividend plan, taken out at age 58, with an annual premium of $280.88. 
Under the terms of this policy the insured would be entitled in Octo- 
ber, 1917, to nearly $2,900, being the guaranteed reserve and the 
15 year dividend based on similar policies maturing the current year. 
He had already borrowed the full loan value, $1,716. The insured 
was glad to avail himself of our loan service. The executed papers 
arrived on the last day of the grace period allowed by the Company, 
but his insurance was saved. 


A Man of Prominence and Wealth 


Here is a man once wealthy. He has a $50,000, 10 payment, 4% 
interest bond, 20 year dividend policy, maturing in November, 1918. 
The premium was $4,335 annually, and paid to maturity, but at the 
time the policy was submitted to us the insured had borrowed from 
the Company $46,262. In November, 1915, it was necessary for the 
insured, in order to continue the policy in force for another year, to 
pay $994.50 in cash, this being the balance of the new company’s loan 
interest then due. This he could not do, so he took advantage of our 
loan service and was so well satisfied that he has secured loans from 
us on other policies. 


Too Late 


This is a $25,000 case. In 1903 the insured took out an ordinary 
life, 15 year accumulation policy at age 51. He paid 12 annual pre- 
miums, but in 1915 lapsed for non-payment of premium and loan 
interest. The insured is in poor health and cannot be reinstated in 
his present condition. We could have saved his insurance had he 
known in time. 


OUR POSITION 


We believe it to be a duty and consistent with the best ethics of life insurance, for both 
companies and field men to do all possible to preserve the insured’s protection. There is 
nothing in our loan transaction that impairs in the slightest degree the policyholder’s 
right to, or interest in, his insurance. We do not pay any commission, or other remune- 
ration to agents or other persons in connection with a loan. On the contrary, we can 
conceive of no greater service to a policyholder by either company or agent, than to as- 
sist him in securing a loan under the liberal conditions of our plan. 


THOMPSON, AUSTIN & CO., Inc. 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE CENSORSHIP 


The action of Royal Meeker, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Social In- 
surance of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, in attempting to censor 
the paper of William G. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the National Casualty Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Insurance Economics 
Society of America, after Mr. Curtis 
had been requested to prepare a paper 
for the social insurance congress in 
session at Washington this week, is 
not only a surprising breach of taste, 
but it throws discredit on the aims of 
tiie conference, which the public had 
been led to believe was to illuminate 
all features of a propaganda attracting 
néetion-wide attention and deserving 
consideration from every angle. 

Mr. Meeker, in his role as chairman 
of the committee, having the program 
in charge, asked Mr. Curtis to prepare 
and present a paper on the subject of 
social insurance from the standpoint of 
the health and casualty companies. 
This Mr. Curtis did in his characteris- 
tic vein. He does not believe in so- 
cial insurance and said so, giving his 
reasons in detail. Mr. Meeker did not 
like the paper and asked that it be 
amended in such a way as to nullify 
its purpose. There was nothing left 
to do but to offer to withdraw the pa- 
per, which Mr. Curtis did, in which ac- 
tion Mr. Meeker acquiesced. 

It is true that in his correspondence 
with Mr. Curtis Mr. Meeker admitted 
that he had been stupid in not making 
bis first letter of invitation more clear, 
tut having written the letter he should 
have paid the penalty of his “stupid- 
ity” and permitted the paper to be 
read. His action has greatly weakened 
the importance of what should have 
proven one of the most comprehensive 
forums on the discussion of a great so- 
cial and economic question. The 
forum to be complete should have in- 
cluded the presentation of the view- 
point of the health and accident com- 
penies. 





NEW TAXATION SUGGESTION 

That fire insurance agents are making 
to Stcte departments of insurance gen- 
eral complaints about brokerage inroads 
is indicated by the fact that most of 
the commissioners in their annual] re- 


ports are devoting space to comment on 
brokerage competition. A novel sug- 
gestion is that of Commissioner Porter 
Harper, of Colorado, who says: 


If parties in this State desire 
to do business with unauthorized 
agents, brokers or companies out- 
side the State, then they should be 
made to pay liberally for that 
privilege; they ought to be called 
upon to pay at least the amount of 
taxes which would come to the 
State if the business were done in 
a legitimate way, with an author- 
ized agent or broker, Such a law 
would protect those in the insur- 
ance business in the State, and at 
the same time tend to discourage 
the giving of insurance to an un- 
authorized company, which so gen- 
erally results in complete loss to 
the insured for the reason that 
there is no redress against such 
companies through the courts of 
the State. 

Another novel recommendation of 
the Colorado Commissioner is that the 
capital stock of all insurance companies 
be proportionately increased for each 
additional line of insurance taken on 


by the company. 





A WESTERN COURT VIEW 

It is rather refreshing and encourag- 
ing to read in a court decision, “The 
harsh rules against life insurance com- 
panies should not be further extended 
without positive legisla:ion to support 
them.” Such a statement was made by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas in the 
case of Marshall v. Farmers’ & Bank- 
ers’ Life Insurance Company, reported 
elsewhere in this paper. 





TWENTY-STORY BUILDING 
The Travelers is having difficulty in 
determining how the summit of its pro- 
posed twenty-story skyscraper shall be 
finished. When done, the new struc- 
ture will be the tallest and largest 
office building in New England. 





Lloyd Day, State agent at Denver for 
the Continental, tells the ever-truthful 
Cyrus K. Drew of an alarming cOw haz- 
ard in farm underwriting, that is en- 
titled to rank with the O’Leary cow of 
Chicago fame. A farmer, discovering 
that the act of milking one of his cows 
was made difficult by a. growth of 
bristly hairs on the udders, conceived 
the idea of singeing them to remove 
the difficulty. So he approached the 
irnocent cow in the barn with a lighted 
candle. The cow did not take kindly 
tc the operation and contrived by way 
ot protest to bowl him over, candle and 
all, with the result that the flame ig- 
nited the loose hay into which he was 
precipitated, resulting in the total de- 
struction of the barn. On reporting 
the cause of fire to the Western depart- 
ment, the reply was made that so seri- 
ous a situation should be properly met 
and that hereafter a rider covering the 
haired-udder hazard should be attached 
to all farm policies which upon pres- 
entation at the nearest hardware store 
would entitle the assured to one pair 
cf clippers. 

a ok * 

William F. Friedeborn, Jr., cashier 
for Wickham & Kemp, and formerly 
with the North British & Mercantile, 
and Miss Helen Sweeney, of Brooklyn, 
were married last week. The wedding 
was attended by a number of insurance 
men, including the following, whose 
wives were also present: William F. 
Friedeborn, Sr., of Bagot & Co.; Louis 
Shaefer of Shaefer & Shevlin; William 
F. Murphy, of the London & Lancashire 
{ndemnity; Ward Phillips, broker; C. E. 
Wickham and A. Kemp, of Wickham & 
Kemp; and Peter Bagot, of Bagot & 
Co.; A. W. Titus, of J. G. Hilliard’s 
office, and E. G. Froeb, of the Central 
Fire Office, Inc. 














i The eons Side a heenrenee 








EDSON 8. LOTT 





Edson S. Lott, president of the Uni- 
ted States Casualty Co., who attended 
the Conference on Social Insurance in 
Washington this week along with other 
leaders in the casualty business, was 
a representative of the State of New 
York, appointed by Governor Whitman. 
S. H. Wolfe was also a New York 
State delegate appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Lott’s pungent and snappy paper 
dealing with different methods of cOm- 
pensation insurance, taking a fall out 
of various misconceptions of the com- 
pensation business and putting in some 
gcod strong arguments for sound in- 
surance where they would do the most 
good, got by the eagle eye of Royal 
Meeker, of the conference, whereas the 
paper of W. G. Curtis, of Detroit, on 
sccial insurance, was censored, as is 
tcld elsewhere in this issue. In this 
Mr. Lott played in his usual good luck. 


* * * 


Ralph Marden, formerly chief ad- 
juster for Greater New York of the 
Casualty Company of America, is now 
connected with the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation at the New York 
office, 56 Maiden Lane. 

* * * 


William Winton, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, addressed the Young Men’s 
Business Club, of Newark, last week on 
“Men the Life Insurance Business Has 
Made.” He told of the numerous in- 
stances in which young men had risen 
from obscurity to distinction as life 
insurance agents. In his talk Mr. Win- 
ton said that life insurance co-ordin- 
aied five professions—mathematician, 
financier, physician, lawyer and sales- 
man. His idea of the necessary quali- 
fications for a life insurance agent in- 
cluded good health and morals, a fair 
education, tact and perseverance. 

+ oe a 


Fred L. Gray, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions, is head of an agency which last 
year averaged a premium income of 
more than $750,000. He began business 
in Bos‘on as a city solicitor for John C. 
Paige & Co. in 1891. Later he went to 
Minneapolis, where he is head of the 
Fred L. Gray Company. He is also 
Northwestern manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Com- 
pany. 

* * * 

S. Judson Jones, the oldest business 
man in Rushville, N. Y., is eighty-five 
years old. He has represented the 
Home since 1861, and the Continental 
since 1867. 


Franklin H. Hazelton, Maine mana- 
ger of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, was given a dinner in Port- 
land upon the occasion of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the Society. 
Among those attending were Governor- 
elect Milliken; Insurance Commission- 
er Carter; Judge Clarence Hale, of the 
United States Court; and George T. 
Wilson, second vice-president of the 
Equitable. Telegrams of congratula- 
tion and good wishes were received 
from a number of representatives of 
the home office, including President 
Day. Previous to the dinner Thurston 
S. Burns, Maine manager of the New 
York Life, called to pay respects, and 
on behalf of agents of other companies 
presented a bouquet of roses. When 
Mr. Hazelton joined the Equitable on 
October 17, 1891, the annual premiums 
collected were $51,000 in Maine. Last 
year they were $433,000. The Equit- 
able has in force in Maine nearly 8,000 
policy holders. During the quarter of 
a century the agency has written 17,- 
(00 applications. The largest policy 
Mr. Hazelton wrote was for $250,000. 
The next largest was $125,000, and he 
wrote numerous $100,000 policies. The 
yeungest person he insured was fifteen, 
the oldest seventy-four. 


* * * 


William M. Furey, of English & 
Furey, Pittsburg general agents of the 
Berkshire Life, has been with that 
company for thirty years, and a dinner 
in celebration of the anniversary was 
given him at Pittsburg by his asso- 
ciates. President W. D. Wyman and 
Henry Colt, medical director of the 
company, attended and presented Mr. 
Furey with a cane and umbrella of 
solid ebony with silver trimmings. His 
associates gave him a diamond scarf- 
pin set in platinum. The agency made 
a special spurt during November and 
all applications taken during the month 
were stamped “William M. Furey, 
Thirtieth Anniversary.” Over $250,000 
of new business was written. Mr. 
Furey started in the Pittsburg agency 
of the Berkshire in 1886 as an office 
boy, and his activities have not been 
confined to his agency alone. He has 
been president of the Pittsburg Life 
Underwriters’ Association and has 
served as a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
for several years. He was made chair- 
man of the executive committee at the 
St. Louis convention. 


* * * 


William S. Cochrane, general agen: 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, at Peoria, 
Ili., left the life insurance business 
about twenty years ago and went into 
the oil industry in which he made a 
fertune. Mr. Cochrane is a man of 
great energy and initiative who sees 
things in a big way and in some of his 
large undertakings, the fortune was 
considerably reduced. In casting about 
for the biggest opportunity several 
years ago, Mr. Cochrane selected life 
insurance field work and returned to 
his old company, the Mutual Benefit. 


* * * 


Sumner Ballard, the most successful 
newspaper man south of Park Row, 
and incidentally, manager of re-insur- 
ance companies, will manage the fire 
business of the Skandinavia Re-Insur- 
ance Company, of Copenhagen, which 
has been admitted to do a fire and ma- 
rine business in this state, and will 
enter other states. William H. McGee 
will be marine representative. 

* * * 


George C. Boldt, late proprietor of the 
Waldorf-Astoria and Bellevue-Stratford 
hotels, was a director of the North 
British & Mercantile and of the Equi- 
table Life. 


* * * 


Robert Wachenheim has re‘ired from 
Wachenheim & Huff, Inc., New York. 
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Lloyds Gave An 


Opera Performance 





COMPLICATIONS, HOWEVER, SEND 
CLAIM TO LONDON 


Insurance Man Tells Facts Regarding 
Dispute Over “Aida,” Insured 
Against Rain 
Emile E. Kahn, of Kahn & Feder, 
representatives of Lloyds in San Fran- 
cisco, has sent to London the con- 
tested claim of $25,(00 ars:ng out of 
the postponement of the opera “Aida,” 
which was to have been given out-of- 
doors, and which production was post- 
poned by the rain. Thomas F. Boyle, 
wko insured the enterprise against loss 
by rain, is auditor of the city and 
county of San Francisco. Mr. Kahn 
has made the following s:atement about 

the case: 

“The ‘Aida’ performance in Ewing 
Field, scheduled for the night of Sat- 
urday, September 30, was prevented by 
the rainfall, which according to the 
Weather Bureau report amounted to 
.72 of an inch. We conceded total loss 
and admitted the claim of $25,000. For 
the purpose of obtaining as much sal- 
vage as possible and to protect the 
management against the necessity of 
puying back the money obtained for 
tickets, we entered into the agreement 
which resulted in the auditorium per- 
formance of ‘Aida’ on Tuesday night, 
October 3. Mr. Boyle had collected 
about $12,000 for tickets and $4,400 for 
program advertising, all of which 
money would have had to be refunded 
had not Lloyds Agency gone on with the 
performance. As it was, tickets valued 
at about $3,000 were turned in but 
have. not been redeemed. 


Indoor Agreement 

“One paragraph in our agreement 
with Mr. Boyle regarding the produc- 
tion of the opera in the Auditorium 
follows: 

“*The balance on hand of all moneys 
received by the first party or any one 
on his behalf, from any source what- 
ever, for said contemplated production 
of September 30, 1916, are hereby 
transferred by the first party to Emile 
E. Kahn, for and on behalf of the second 
party, as are also all righ‘s of the first 
party in and under all concession, pro- 
gram and advertising contracts, and in 
any and all physical properties pur- 
chased or engaged for use in said con- 
templated production, or in connection 
therewith, and the second party is 
hereby authorized to take immediate 
control and possession of same.’ 

“This agreement bears the signature 
of Thomas F. Boyle as the party of 
the first part and Emile E. Kahn as 
the representative of Lloyds. 


Figures of Salvage Performance 

“Mr. Boyle didn’t have the money 
on hand,” continues Mr. Kahn, “so it 
had to come out of the contract. Gad- 
ski and all the other singers had been 
paid. The sum of $2,000 was due to 
Joseph Zuro, and this was paid after the 
performance of October 3 on an order 
from Mr. Boyle, as the latter had no 
money with which to pay it. We spent 
a little over $7,000 in giving the sal- 
vege performance of ‘Aida’ on October 
3, and we took in $1,404 for tickets 
and $341.95 from the sale of programs, 
a total of $1,745.95. 

“The demand made by Mr. Boyle 
was for $25,000 with the privilege of 
keeping all the money that had been 
taken in. He was not willing to pay 
us for the tickets which he had sold 
and which we honored at our perform- 
ance. His total expenses were $35,- 
597.17, and if we had paid him the $25,- 
000 on his policy after the rain had in- 
terfered with the opera he would have 
lcst $10,597.17 and have been compelled 


in addition to pay back the money he 
had received for. tickets. Now he 
wants to get the $25,000 and make no 
accounting for the money taken in. 
Our agreement was very explicit in re- 
gard to the settlement with us for the 
tickets sold. The ‘house was virtually 
scold out to the holders of tickets for 
which Mr. Boyle held the money, and 
we certainly would not have gone to 
the expense of $7,000 to give a per- 
formance for which we could not have 
had any sale. As it was, we netted 
about $5,000 in salvage. 
Papers Sent to London 


“We have earnestly urged Mr. Boyle 
to settle and his attorneys have ad- 
vised him that we are in the right. We 
gave him ten days’ notice, finally, that 
unless matters were settled by a speci- 
fied time we would send all our papers 
to London and that he would have to 
effect his settlement there. The time 
limit has now expired, and with no 


word from Mr. Boyle. The papers have 
gone to London and the case is now 
cut of our hands.” 


DECISION STARTS DISCUSSION 





Relations of Broker to Company Again 
Under the Limelight—Reflections 
on Smith vs. Colonial 


There is renewed discussion on the 
Street with regard to the relation of 
broker to company in view of the Smi:h 
Lumber Co. vs. Colonial Insurance Co. 
decision. 

This decision rules that a broker is 
the agent of the company, whereas the 
reverse has always been considered as 
one of the basic principles of the busi- 
ness, i.e., the broker is the agent of 
the assured.. In this connection there 
are some very pretty questions which 
arise. It has been held frequently in 
the past that an agent’s knowledge of 
conditions existing at the time of the 
issuance of the policy is binding on 
the company regardless practically of 
the wording of the policy contract. The 





law now holds that a broker is the 
agent of the company instead of the 
assured. 


One question presenting itself is the 
status of a contract which has been 
misrepresented to the company by the 
broker and as to whether the com- 
pany is not bound by any conditions 
which are known to the broker regard- 
less of whether he told them to the 
company or not at the time when the 
line was bound. In effect it boils down 
tc how far a company is bound by a 
contract secured through misrepresen- 
tation by a broker. 

Still one more interesting point in 
this connection is as to whether, and 
to what extent, a broker is obligated *o 
follow out instructions of the company 
for cancellation of the policy. The law 
has in the past held that the principal 
may recover from the agent any loss 
ircurred by reason of the neglect or 
refusal of the agent to comply with in- 
structions oi the principal. Will this 
bind a broker, and if so to what ex- 
tent? 

GET BRITISH DOMINIONS 

M. W. Gurrian has been appointed 
agent of the British Dominions in New 
Haven. 

The L. A. 
Pa., has secured 
British Dominions. 


SUE FOR ASSESSMENTS 


About fifty cases have been tried be- 
fore a magistrate in Frederick, Md., in 
suits entered by the receivers of the 
Grangers Mutual Fire and Storm In- 
surance Company, of Carroll County, 
Md., against residents of Frederick. 
The suits were brought for arrears in 
payments of assessments. 





Burnett Co., Pittsburgh, 
the agency for the 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 











The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital : 2 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets . - - 


- - $1,000,000.00 
- 2,377,857.39 

. - 467,413.45 
° 1,910,443.94 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 





























LOSSES BY CLASSES IN U. 8S. 





Will Be Included in Annual Report of 
the Actuarial Bureau of National 
Board 





The Actuarial Bureau of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in its next 
annual report will give figures of losses 
by classes for the United States as a 
whole, in addition to the loss classifica- 
tions by States. It was intended to 
give the class experience for the entire 
country last year, but it was found that 
to do this would require the adding of 
more than 10,000,000 items. This year 
the bureau has been punching master 
cards which will make the numerous 
addition operations possible. 


REPLIES TO J. OF C. 


“The Standard” Says at Least One 


Company Writes Larger Lines 
in “Hub” 
The reply of “The Standard” to 
criticisms in the “Journal of Com- 


merce” regarding Boston fire protec- 
tion is: “Out of a country of 120,000- 
000 people, why pick on Boston, all 
of the time? We are getting better 
laws, buildings, apparatus, water sup- 
ply, all the time. And we know of 
one prominent, well-managed company 
that is willing to assume much greater 
liability in the Boston downtown dis- 
trict than it has hitherto been able to 
get. And it employs competent en- 
gineers, too.” 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets ....... $515,049.38 
Reserve ...... 138,148.22 
Capital ...... 275,000.00 
eer 78,171.37 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


. $172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





South Carolina State 
Warehouse Insurance 


HOW SAMUELS, CORNWALL & 
STEVENS HANDLE LINE 





Since Warehouse System Started $100,- 
000 Has Been Paid in Premiums— 
Blanket Policies 





An audit was recently made of the 
warehouses under the supervision of 
John L. McLaurin, State warehouse 
commissioner of South Carolina. The 
report says in part: 

“One of the most interesting matters 
connected with the State warehouse 
system is that of the insurance on the 
cotton. The names of the companies 
holding this insurance have never been 
made public, Commissioner McLaurin 
saying that he feared pressure might 
ibe brought on these by other insurance 
companies to cease handling the busi- 
ness. It will be recalled that Mr. Mc- 
Laurin secured a rate of $1.58 on cot- 
ton and this has been the subject of 
much controversy. The report of the 
audit says that since the organization 
of the warehouse system over $100,000 
has been paid in on insurance pre- 
miums, where losses occurred have 
amounted to only $1,197. The insur- 
ance is placed through Samuel, Corn- 
wall & Stevens, insurance brokers in 
New York city. Of the insurance fea- 
ture the report says: 

Plenty of Insurance 

“A careful investigation of the plan 
of insurance now in operation covering 
cotton in local warehouses furnishes 
satisfactory proof of the stability of the 
companies, the sufficiency of the insur- 
ance carried and the desirability of the 
plan as evolved. Just a word of ex- 
planation on this point may be of in- 
terest. When the warehouse system 
was set in motion under an act of the 
lagislature, it was without precedent, 
and the insurance feature, like all of 
its details, had to be tried out exper.- 
mentally. Then each warehouse se- 
cured its insurance locally, with no 
competitive rates, sending in its policy 
to the State warehouse. According to 
information obtained this plan was 
subject to the following objections: 

“1. That in many instances higher 
rates were charged than the risk war- 
ranted. 

“2. That the insurance could be 
written only for 12 months or more, 
and cancellations were allowed at short 
term rates, rather than pro rata, there- 
by entailing unnecessary expense on 
the insured. 

Premium Paid Monthly 

“The plan of insurance now in op- 
eration is termed ‘blanket insurance.’ 
All of the insurance of the system is 
handled through insurance brokers, 
Messrs. Samuels, Cornwall & Stevens 
of New York. The premiums are paid 
monthly on a basis of the average 
amount of cotton carried for each 
month by each warehouse. The names 
of the companies are not given here 
for the reason that at present they are 
Te-insuring much of their risks with 
other companies, and it is thought that, 
with the hostile attitude of the South- 
eastern Tariff association towards in- 
surance matters in South Carolina, 
pressure might be brought to bear on 
the companies carrying the re-insur- 
ance to withdraw their support, if in- 
deed, the companies originally insur- 
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ing would not be urged to withdraw 
from the State. 
How Liability is Divided 

“The insurance on local warehouses 
is carried in four companies, the lia- 
bility being divided in the following 
proportion, to wit, 50, 25, 14 and 11 per 
centum, except where an _ increase 
above this amount is expressed and 
egreed to in writing by the contracting 
companies. It might be added just 
here that every warehouse is insured 
every day to the fullest of its approxi- 
mate risk, up to $70,000, and the excess 
is carried under the express term of 
the contract, by the four companies, or 
by extra insurance in local companies. 
While the insurance in each warehouse 
may vary daily, the variations are 
shown in the daily reports to the State 
warehouse commissioner and the insur- 
ance varies automatically up to $70,000 
to protect it at full value. Of course 
the insured pays only on the cotton 
actually stored. Since for reasons 
which we deem to be worth while, we 
have not given here the names of the 
insurance companies originally con- 
tracting to carry this insurance, we 
have taken the precaution to submit 
the name of the contracting companies, 
together with the plan of insurance, to 
Hon. F. H. McMaster, insurance com- 
missioner, with a request that he give 
us his written opinion of the strength 
and solvency of the companies. The 
following is his statement: 

Insurance Commissioner Approves 

“‘Referring to my conversion with 
you in which you gave me the list of 
ccmpanies in which Warehouse Com- 
missioner McLaurin is carrying his in- 
surance and the per cent. of insurance 
carried under a blanket policy in each, 
I beg to say that from the best obtain- 
able information I believe the compan- 
ies all to be safe and solvent, and con- 
ditions upon these companies having 
proper re-insurance facilities, and in 
view of the scattered risks upon which 
this insurance is carried, in my opinion 
tke insurance is safe and the com- 
panies are able to respond to such 
losses aS may occur. 

(Signed) “*F. H. McMaster, 

“ ‘Insurance Commissioner.’ 
Cost Reduced 

“The net result of the blanket policy 
system has been to reduce the cost of 
insurance, especially on rural ware- 
houses. 

“It is noteworthy that from the time 
of organization of the warehouse sys- 
tem insurance premiums have been 
paid in aggregating considerably over 
$100,000, whereas losses incurred have 
amounted to only $1,197, indicating care 
in keeping down over-insurance and, 
further, that although rates have been 
very much reduced under the present 
plan of insurance there is room for 
still further reduction in rates.” 

The examining auditor makes the 
following comments and recOmmenda- 
tions to Governor Manning: 

“At the beginning of our investiga- 
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tion, the warehouse commissioner re- 
quested us to examine every detail of 
this system of bookkeeping, together 
with his plan of work, and to make 
such recommendations as in our opinion 
would contribute to thoroughness and 
economy in the administration of its 
affairs. 

“While we heartily indorse the pres- 
ent plan of insurance, we believe that 
as soon as conditions will warrant the 
maximum liability, without notices on 
ndividual warehouses should be raised 
to something like $100,000. This would 
eliminate much trouble and some risk 
in carrying extra concurrent insurance. 


“The statement of the receipts and 
disbursements of the insurance pre- 
miums shows for the 11 months: Bal- 
ance on hand December 1, 1915, $9,099.- 
384; receipts for the time since to No- 
vember 1, brought this total up to 
$22,406.30, and disbursements for the 
same period amounted to $29,284.20 
leaving on hand a balance of insur- 
ance premiums fund of November 1, 


$3,122.10.” 
oe * 


B. & O. Insurance Superintendent Talks 


B. S. Mace, superintendent of the in- 
surance department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, read a paper on “Balti- 
more’s Contributions to Fire Preven- 
tion” at the convention of the Safety 
First Federation in Baltimore this 
week. Another interesting paper read 
was “How a City May Reduce Its 
Insurance Rate” by Mayor Wood, of 


Joliet. 
7 * + 


Incorporate for $100,000 


The Fuwojen Co., Philadelphia, has 
been incorporated to do a brokerage 
business. Capital stock is $100,000. 
The incorporators are Howell A. Korn, 
C. M. Counsil and A. Healy. 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 

Fire utomobile 

NEWARK AND VICINITY 

Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 
ewark New York 











NET LOSS WAS $30,000 


Several newspapers have made the 
statement that the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine sustained a loss of $186,000 as a 
result of the activity off the Nantucket 
coast of the U-53. 

The Eastern Underwriter is_ in- 
formed that the company’s gross loss 
through the submarine’s operations 
was $186,000, of which the net loss 
was $30,000. 





ANOTHER BRITISH COMPANY 


Messrs. Harris, Marrian & Co., Ltd., 
London insurance brokers, announce 
the registration of the Home & Colo- 
rial Insurance Company, Ltd., with a 
capital of £100,000, of which rather 
more than £20,000 has been paid up. 
The firm will act as general managers 
and underwriters. Temporary offices 
have been secured at Newman’s Court, 
Cornhill, E. C., and it is intended for 
the present to confine the operations 
of the Company to marine and war 
risks insurance. 





INCORPORATE FOR $25,000 


Rogers & Ashe, Little Falls, N. Y., 
have been incorporated with $25,000 
capital. As has been printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter, W. N. Van Als- 
tine, former special agent of the Fi- 
delity-Phenix, has been elected presi- 
dent of Rogers & Ashe. 
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Queen’s Circular On 
Explosion Insurance 


PROPERTY DAMAGE AND USE AND 
OCCUPANCY FORMS 








Where Demand for Protection is Great- 
est—Type of Indemnity Growing 
in Popularity 





The Queen Insurance Company of 
America, which has been among the 
ce mpanies most active in writing ex- 
piosion insurance, has written to 
agents the following letter regarding 
this indemnity: 

We desire to inform you that from 
our observation the demand for this 
protection comes chiefly from the fol- 
lowing sources: 

A. Corporations and firms working 
on war orders, directly or indirectly, 
such as shells, blankets, cartridges, 
rifles, ordnance, shoes, sugar, etc., who 
fear a vicious bomb hazard by war 
sympathizers. 

B. Manufacturing concerns employ- 
ing explosive processes or apparatus, 
such as ammonia refrigerating ma- 
chines, digesters, stills, acetylene gas 
machines, gasoline and chemicals, 
starch mills, oil refineries, etc. 

Cc. Dwellings and other buildings 
equipped with acetylene or gasoline 
gas machines. 

Cover. Property Damage. The poli- 
cy covers damage to property caused 
by explosions of any nature (except 
steam boilers, engines and flywheels 
aud their connections which only 
casualty companies may cover). 

Use and Occupancy. The Queen will 
insure also use and occupancy loss 
caused by explosion, 300 days’ basis. 

Applications should be made to the 
home office, giving name and location 
of risk, and the kind of business car- 
ried on. Rates will be promptly quoted, 
aud if risk is acceptable policy will be 
issued and sent to our agent for signa- 
ture. Binders will, if desired, be tele- 
g:aphed on acceptance of risk. 

Rates. (All rates are per annum and 
per $100 of insurance). 

Dwellings, banks, libraries, etc., 20c. 

Manufacturing risks: (not explosives), 
35c. to 70c.; use and occupancy, 70c. 
to 1% per cent. 

Acid factories, such as_ sulphuric, 
where no unusual explosion hazard ex- 
ists, 50c. to 70c.; use and occupancy, 
70c. to 2 per cent. 

Benzole, picric, and other specially 
hazardous factories, 2 per cent.; use 
and occupancy, 3 per cent. 

Other risks, 70c. to 3 per cent. 

Fifty per cent. co-insurance or re- 
duced rate clause required on property 
damage policies. If only a_ specific 
building of a manufacturing plant is to 
be covered, a special rate must be 
quoted. The above are cited for your 
information; please apply for rate in 
each case. 

Watchman service must be warrant- 
ec. in policy covering risks where war 
orders are being filled, and in other 
cases if necessary. 

Forms of Policy, that is to say, the 
rider, both for use and occupancy and 
property damage, are about the same 
as an ordinary fire form rider, except 
that the property damage rider may be 
written blanket on building and con- 
tents with 50 per cent. co-insurance or 
reduced rate clause. 











Commission: 15 per cent. to agents, 
10 per cent. brokerage. 

Decline gun cotton, powder, dynamite 
etc., factories. 

Any further information will be sup- 
plied on request. 


N. S. BARTOW, Secretary. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE EXPLOSION 
FORM 


On all buildings of their manufactur- 
ing plant, including chimneys, also 
sprinkler tank and fixtures, and yard 
hese houses, all situate............... 
and. on the contents thereof, therein or 
on premises above described, against 
the risk of loss or damage to such prop- 
erty (except as hereinafter provided) 
caused by explosion occurring on said 
premises, during the term and under 
the conditions of this policy. 

This policy also covers machinery or 
stock belonging to others which the 
assured are under obligations to keep 
insured; also machinery or stock con- 
signed to them or held by them in 
trust or on commission, or sold but not 
delivered by being removed; but this 
pclicy does not cover machinery or 
stock on which there is specific insur- 
aace. 

Exclusions 


This policy does not cover loss to 
svid property caused by order of any 
civil authority to retard or arrest the 
Lrogress of a conflagration, nor loss to 
accounts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes or securi- 
ties. 

This policy does not cover any auto- 
mobile which may be within the prem- 
ises of the assured. 

Other insurance permitted without 
notice until requested. 


Fifty Per Cent. Clause 


In consideration of the rate and form 
under which this policy is written, in 
the event of loss this Company shall be 
liable for no greater proportion thereof 
than the amount hereby insured bears 
to fifty (50) per cent. of the actual 
cesh value of the property described 
herein at the time when such loss shall 
happen, and for no more than the pro- 
portion which this policy bears to the 
tetal insurance thereon. In the event 
that the aggregate claim for any loss is 
toth less than ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) and less than five (5) per 
cent. of the total amount of insurance 
upon the property described herein at 
the time such loss occurs, no special 
inventory or appraisement of the un- 
damaged property shall be required. If 
this policy is divided into two or more 
items, the foregoing shall apply to each 
item separately. 


Warranty 


It is warranted by the assured and 
made a condition of this contract that 
constant night, Sunday and holiday 
watchman service shall be maintained; 
furthermore, that at times when plant 
is not in operation constant day watch- 
rman service shall be maintained during 
the life of this policy. 

Attached to and forming part of Pol- 
St Ce Sesuwse of the Queen Insurance 
Company of America. 


Agent. 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE — USE 
AND OCCUPANCY 


On the Use and Occupancy 
of assured’s plant, situate 














INCORPORATED 1794 


“INSURANGE. COMPANT? 
STATE: OF* PENNISNAVANIAY 


308 & 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


LIABILITIES, $2,585,923.98 
SURPLUS TO POLICY 


ASSETS, $4,012,344.68 
HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 
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“Why Should’nt it Help You Too?” 
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The conditions of this contract are 
that if the above described plant or 
any of its constituent parts, Or ma- 
cLinery or supplies or material in or on 
the premises, shall be so disabled, dam- 
aged or destroyed by explosion, occur- 
ring on the above described premises 
Curing the term and under the condi- 
tiens of this policy, that the assured 
ere entirely prevented from conducting 
their business from said plant, then 
this insurance shall be liable per day 
for an amount to be determined not 
exceeding 1-300th part of the amount 
issued hereunder per day for each 
working day of such prevention; but if 
the normal business be diminished 
oxly, then this insurance shall be liable 
for that proportion of an amount to be 
determined not exceeding said per 
diem, in which such business is dimin- 
ished, but under no circumstances shall 
this Company be liable in the aggre- 
gate for more than the per diem rate 
nor for more than the amount of this 
policy. 

A period of 24 hours constitutes the 
“day” referred to in this policy. 


Loss, if any, hereunder to be com- 
puted from the day of occurrence of 
any explosion to the time when the 
said plant, or its constituent parts, or 
machinery, or supplies, could, with or- 
dinary diligence and despatch, be res- 
tored or replaced and the normal aver- 
age business be resumed. Loss not to 
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be limited by the 
named in this policy. 

In case of explosion the average busi- 
ness for the operating days, during 
which the above described plant shall 
have been in complete operation next 
pieceding the explosion shall, for the 
purpose of this insurance, be assumed 
to ‘be the normal daily business. 


day of expiration 


This policy does not cover loss 
cvxused by order of any civil authority 
to retard or arrest the progress of a 


ccnflagration. 

Other insurance permitted without 
nctice until requested. 

It is warranted by the assured and 
made a condition of this contract that 
constant night watchman service shall 
be maintained; furthermore, that at 
times when plant is not in operation 
constant day watchman service shall 
be maintained during the life of this 
policy. 

Attached to and forming part of 
POGIGCY FOO. sic cscce of the Queen Insur- 
ance Company of America. 

Agent. 

The lowest rates require inherent 
hazards of the business to be excluded 
from the form. Both the inside and 
ovtside explosion hazards may be covy- 
ered at the higher rates. 


F. D. Layton, assistant secretary of 
the National of Hartford, was in New 
York this week. 





Assets 








The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 


T. A Lawler, Pres. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 
Surplus to Policyhoiders. . 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 


H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 


. . »$1,571,954.84 
. . »$1,257,680.79 
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New Commission Rule 
of Auto Conference 


WHAT LOCAL AND OTHER DIS- 
TRICT AGENTS WILL GET 





No Company Can Have More Than 
Two Agents in Any City or 
Town 





The new Eastern Conference Com- 
mission rules have been sent to the 
companies. Each company is limited to 
not more than two agents in any one 
city or town. The new commissions 
follow: 


New York Metropolitan District 


In each portion of the New York 
Metropolitan District defined as Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Newark and Paterson, each company 
may have not more than two agents to 
whom a compensation may be allowed 
not exceeding 25 per cent., an agency 
above the grade of local agent which 
writes business locally to be consid- 
ered as one of such agents. All other 
agents in the Metropolitan District 
shall be restricted to a compensation 
of not exceeding 20 per cent. Each 
agent appointed for Manhattan shall be 
restricted to writing automobiles for 
residents of the Metropolitan District. 
Each agent appointed for a locality in 
the Metropolitan District other than 
Manhattan shall be restricted to writ- 
ing automobiles for residents within 
the locality, city, town or village for 
which he is appointed. 


The commission allowed to brokers 
shall be restricted to not exceeding 20 
per cent. on all business within the 
Metropolitan District. 

No company having an agent above 
the grade of local agent located in or 
with jurisdiction over the Metropolitan 
District shall write or permit to be 
written any business within that terri- 
tory except through such agent. 

Compensation to be paid an agent 
above the grade of local agent located 
in or having jurisdiction over the Me- 
tropolitan District shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the company. But in no case 
shall there be a commission or Other 
allowance in excess of 25 per cent. 
paid directly or indirectly to such 
agent except as hereinafter provided. 


1. Any overriding commission or 
other allowance in excess of 25 per 
cent. allowed to an agent above the 
grade of local agent shall be ad- 
justed with the company by settle- 
ment not oftener than semi-annu- 
ally. : 

2. No overriding commission or 
other allowance in excess of said 
25 per cent. shall be paid to an 
agent above the grade of local 
agent, nor credit given therefor un- 
til the said agent shall have made 
affidavit in such form as the Execu- 
tive Committee may prescribe, set- 
ting forth that the said agent has 
not paid or agreed to pay directly 
or indirectly any commission or 
brokerage or other allowance in 
excess of the rate of compensation 





Insurance Company 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, President 


NET SURPLUS, $377,447 





First National Fire 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statement January 1, 1916 
CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 


of the United States 


JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 


ASSETS, $1,813,734 








NEW FIRE INSURANCE RATES FOR PRIVATE CARS 


Original list price 
of automobile 





when new. ex- 
cluding cost of ClassA Class B Class C Class D Class E 
additional equip- $3,500 $2,500 $1,400 $800 799 
—— and extra and up to $3,499 to $2,499 to $1,399 and under 
yodies, 
m Amount of insurance at option of company 

This and Next Year’s 
Models— ° + * + * . . + * t 
PR A wheveveses 1.60 1.50 1.85 1.75 2.10 2.00 2.85 2.75 3.85 3.75 
POO & xseavesers 1.35 1.25 1.60 1.50 1.85 1.75 2.60 2.50 3.60 3.50 
FORM FS avesecéave 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 1.00 

Thisand Last Year’s Amt. of ins. Of original list price insure for not more than 
Models— at option of co. 80% 70% 60% 60% 
WOE D siveesass 1.75 1.50 2.50 2.25 3.00 2.75 3.50 3.25 4.50 4.25 
Oe Be 1.50 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.75 2.50 3.25 3.00 4.25 4.00 
PORE D scnscsives 1.25 1.00 1.75 1.50 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.25 2.00 

Year Before Last Amt. of ins. Of original list price insure for not more than 
Models— at option of co. 50% 50% 40% 0 
POEM J vccsccices 2.50 2.00 3.50 3.00 3.75 3.25 4.50 4.00 4.75 4.25 
PEN GO déexcctune 2.25 1.75 3.25 2.75 3.50 3.00 4.25 3.75 4.50 4.00 
PUES ceiiccives 2.00 1.50 2.75 2.25 3.00 2.50 3.25 2.75 3.50 3.00 

Three- Year-Old Amt. of ins. Of original list price insure for not more than 
Models— at optioen of co. 40% 40% 30% '% 
eee 3.50 2.75 4.25 3.50 5.00 4.25 5.50 4.75 5.75 5.00 
WOO DS sscttenecs 3.25 2.50 4.00 3.25 4.75 4.00 5.25 4.50 5.50 4.75 
oe Beer 3.00 2.25 3.50 2.75 4.25 3.50 4.50 3.75 4.75 4.00 

Amt. of ins. Of original list price insure for not more than 

Older Models— at option of co. 30% 30% 30% lo 
Form ee . 425 3.25 5.00 4.00 6.25 5.25 6.50 5.50 f 6.00 
Form 2 4.00 3.00 4.75 3.75 6.00 5.00 6.25 5.25 6.75 5.75 
Form 3 3.75 2.75 4.25 3.25 5.50 4.50 5.50 4.50 6.00 5.00 
*Second hand. Original owner. 
Note 1.—In cases where the published list price of an automobile is for the chassis only, 

the value of the body (i. e., actual cost to assured) must be added to establish the list price 


for the purpose of determining the rate. 
Note 2:—Whether Form 1, 2 or 3 is used, the 
the fire only (Form 3) rate. 


fire extinguisher allowance is 15 per cent. of 








allowed agents or brokers as here- 
inafter set forth, nor in any o:her 
way violated the rules herein pro- 
vided. 


Philadelphia Metropolitan District 


In each of the cities, towns or vil- 
lages in Philadelphia, Montgomery, 
Delaware, Chester and Bucks Counties, 
Pennsylvania, and Camden, Gloucester 
and Burlington Counties, New Jersey, 
each company may have two agents to 
whom 20 per cent. commission may be 
paid (a branch or home office or an 
agent above the grade of local agent to 
be considered as one of such agents.) 
All other agents in the foregoing named 
counties shall be restricted to not ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent. commission. 


Pittsburgh Metropolitan District 

Twenty per cent. commissions to lo- 
ca] agents in Allegheny County. All 
other agents restricted to not less than 
15 per cent. 


District of Columbia 
To company representatives, 25 per 
cent.; to brokers, 20 per cent. 
Outside of the New York Metropoli- 
tan District, Philadelphia Metropolitan, 


Pittsburgh Metropolitan and District of 
Columbia, 20 per cent. to agents; 15 per 
cent. to brokers, except that in the fol- 
lowing cities each company may pay 
agents 25 per cent.: 

New York: Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cvse; Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh; Maryland: Baltimore; Dela- 
ware, Wilmington. 


District Agents’ Commissions 

Commission of district agencies shall 
not exceed 25 per cent. except in case 
of district agencies located in metro- 
politan districts of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh. 

If the territory of a district agency 
includes an excepted city, other than 
the city in which that district agency 
is located, such district agency may be 
paid an overriding commission of not 
exceeding 5 per cent. on the business 
of agents located in such other except- 
ed city. Commission of district agen- 
cies located in Metropolitan district of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh shall not 
exceed 30 per cent. 





The Norwegian Globe remitted $1,- 
000,000 to Robert Van Iderstine, its 
United States manager, this week 





Fire, Marine and Life Offices 


can acquire a live agent who guarantees 

quite a large business by writing to 
X BOX 24-125 EAST 34TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











HAS TOO MANY LAWYERS 





New Jersey Fire Stockholders’ Commit- 
tee Wants More Business Men on 
Company’s Board 





A committee of the stockholders of 
the New Jersey Fire, which was cre- 
ated by a resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting last year and appointed 
by the president, has investigated the 
affairs of the Company and prepared 
a report to be presented at the meeting 
of the stockholders to be held. next 
Wednesday. The committee is com- 
posed of business men, who as a result 
of their investigation, have come to the 
conclusion, i: is understood, that the 
affairs of the Company could more 
profitably be conducted for the inter- 
ests of the stockholders if directed by 
business men instead of by lawyers. 
More than half of the members of the 
board of directors of the New Jersey 
Fire are of the legal profession. 

The committee has sought proxies 
from all available stockholders and 
proposes ‘o elect to the board of direc- 
tors a larger percentage of business 
men. The committee is composed of 
E. W. Insley, agent of the Company in 
Jersey City; Martin M. Baman, of As- 
bury Park; Henry Cordts, of Hoboken; 
Max Herzig, of New York, and Otto 
Palm, of Rahway. 





NO DECISION YET 





Neither New York State Nor Connec- 
ticut Ready to Announce Banker- 
Agent Position 





In view of the action of the Penn- 
sylvanid Insurance Department in de- 
ciding not to issue agency licenses to 
bankers, there has been considerable 
interest to know what other depart- 
ments will do. 

Deputy Superintendent Henry D. Ap- 
pleton, of New York, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: “No 
ruling upon this subject has been made 
by the superintendent and he is un- 
willing to take a position in the matter 
until a concrete case may be presented 
for decision.” 

Commissioner Burton Mansfield, of 
Connecticut said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: ‘The matter of licensing 
banks has not come up before me as 
a practical question, and I have not 
given it any consideration. I should 
prefer, therefore, not to give you an 
answer off-hand.” 

H. A. House, of Ilion, N. Y., has been 
elected secretary and general manager 
ot the Merchants Co-operative Fire In- 
surance Association, of Central New 
York. 








Fire Automobile 


HOME OFFICE 





Rent Tornado 


Sprinkler Leakage 


Fidelity - Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


_A Strong American Company backed by Strong American Assets 


Use and Occupancy 





80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


HENRY E 


PRESIDENT 


VANS, 


WESTERN OFFICE 
137 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Explosion 
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DEFENDS TALK TO MUTUALS 


ALFRED M. BEST RAPS HIS CRITICS 





Questions Their Motives—Tells of His 
Duty to Subscribers 
to Reports 





Alfred M. Best, of Best’s Insurance 
Reports, in the current issue of his 
weekly publication, replies sharply to 
insurance newspapers which com- 
mented satirically upon his address be- 
fore the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies at Reading, 
Pa., on “Unfair Competition.” He says 
in part: 

“Having a conscientious desire to 
justify the confidence given us by our 
subscribers, we try to get first-hand and 
reliable information concerning all the 
various classes of institutions on 
which we report, and also concerning 
the principal organizations of insurance 
companies. To that end, representa- 
tives of this company, in addition to 
making careful investigations of indi- 
vidual organizations, attend conventions 
ventions of insurance men, and for that 
matter, of business men, if the latter 
are scheduled to discuss insurance 
questions. 

Why He Attended Convention 

“Pursuant to this plan, the editor of 
this paper attended the convention of 
the National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies at Reading, Pa., 
last September. The membership of 
that organization includes companies 
whose officers the editor has been glad 
to reckon among his friends for periods 
ranging up to twenty years. It is 
hardly necessary to add that our busi- 
ness friendships extend also to the of- 
ficials of stock insurance companies, 


“large and small, insurance agents and 


brokers and men who have charge of 
the insurance affairs of great business 
institutions throughout the country— 
alt of whom it has been our privilege 
and our pleasure to serve through the 
operation of this reporting business. It 
is this very catholicity of our business 
friendships and connections which en- 
ables us to gather the essential credit 
information of the insurance world 
more completely, more accurately and 
more promptly than any one else. 

“At the convention of the mutual in- 
surance men in Reading the editor was 
asked to make a short address, and 
chose for his theme ‘Unfair Competi- 
tion against Mutual Insurance.’ It was 
hardly to be expected that any honest 
man would quarrel with our criticism 
of unfair competition; but the editor of 
one journal found a report of a portion 
oi our remarks, twisted it about to suit 
his own purposes and published an at- 
tack upon us which, as will be shown 
later, included false statements. He 
sent copies of his article to many other 
insurance journals and to officials of 
various large stock fire insurance com- 
panies, and as a result quite a number 
of the insurance periodicals printed 
short items, or longer articles, all of a 
very critical tone. 

Says Stock Company Heads Commended 
Speech 


“Now, what did they criticize? Our 
statement that various classes of mu- 
tuals are sound and making progress; 
and the alleged dishonesty and hypoc- 
risy of our making that statement 
while at the same time we accept sub- 
scriptions from stock companies and 
their agents! 

“What a curious frame of mind these 
editors disclose! They do not question 
the truth of our statement, but they 
clearly indicate that the truth is to be 
Suppressed it it is unpalatable to one’s 
subscribers, or likely, if published, to 
run counter to their financial interests 
—and this in a country whose founders 
feught for that liberty which is perhaps 
best exemplified by a free press! And 
then consider the asinine stupidity of 
it—as though it were possible perma- 
nently to conceal the truth about any 
matter touching the business interests 
ef great numbers of people. What in 


the name of common sense is to be 
gained by ignoring facts? We do not 
for one moment believe that the read- 
ers of the journals whose attacks upon 
us have suggested these thoughts en- 
dorse this position of their sycophant 
editors. On the contrary, some of the 
stock company officials written to by 
the editor who first agitated this ques- 
tion have sent us copies of their re- 
plies to him, which must have proved 
ecld comfort. One man, who is univer- 
sally known and respected for his 
character and ability, and who is at the 
head of one of the largest stock com- 
panies operating here, reminded the 
editor who sent him a copy of the ar- 
ticle attacking us that we were criti- 
cising unfair competition, and _ ex- 
pressed his endorsement of that action. 
Another (with whom, by the way, we 
once had a very serious difference of 
opinion) stated that he had read all of 
our remarks and saw nothing in them 
to warrant criticism; and he reminded 
the writer of the critical article that 
“We must be fair to our competitors.” 





ENCOURAGED BY PHILLIPS 





New York State Association’s Brokers’ 
Qualification Committee Had Long 
Conference With Him 





The new agents’ and brokers’ qualifi- 
cation committee of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents, 
which had a conference with Super- 
intendent Phillips, as reported in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, is op- 
timistic that the committee will be 
successful. G. H. Johnson, a member 
of the Committee, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“We had a conference of three and 
a half hours with the superintendent. 
We were greatly pleased with the at- 
titude he took and trust that something 
definite will come out of our meeting 
with him.” 

In addition to Mr. Johnson the fol- 
lowing members of the Committee saw 
Mr. Phillips: Buell P. Mills, A. T. 
Armstrong, Edgar M. Griffiths, E. H. 
Warner and William H. Hecox. 





HITCHCOCK REMINISCENT 





Tells of Delivering Papers Every Satur- 
day to W. S. Warren 31 Years 
Ago 

William S. Warren, manager of the 
Liverpool, London & Globe, Chicago, 
has been with that company half a 
century. In discussing the anniversary, 
Champion I. Hitchcock, a most interest- 
ing raconteur and insurance historian, 
discusses the early days of both Mr. 
Warren and himself. 

“Many may know Mr. Warren more 
intimately than I, but no one can have 
a livelier recollection of the pleasant 
greetings he had for the. boy who, 
thirty-one years ago, delivered the 
weekly insurance paper to his desk 
every Saturday morning,” says His- 
torian Hitchcock. “The general and 
lccal office was then at 124 La Salle 
street in the Oriental Block, which dis- 
appeared some years ago to make way 
for the Hotel La Salle, and was up one 
short flight from the street, to the main 
floor, quite in the style of the best 
buildings erected following the big fire. 
Here was to be found William Warren, 
the father, benign, dignified and court- 
eous, who occupied a modest ‘parti- 
tioned off’ private office up front, near 
where the old clock hung in the street 
window; here also was George Crooke, 
a man of unusual appearance on ac- 
count of his shock of white, curly hair 
and peculiarly thin features, also dig- 
nified and courtly; here, too, presiding 
at the long, black walnut counter, was 
the tall, rather slender, quiet-spoken 
man William S. Warren, whose fine 
and sympathetic kindliness so greatly 
impressed that boy these three de- 
cades agone that the recollection of 
it is still unimpaired.” 





Authorized Capital $500,000 


Detroit National Hire 
SJusuranue Cn. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 








HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 








“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - $102,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $36,000,000 


Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CoO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 


i TE IEEE: 2 I 
Surplus in United States...... , wees: Fs 


Total Losses Paid in United 

States From 1874 to 1915, 

ee Eentnsesogudtnvaahenen 40,654,747.02 
BROCK, President 

Ww. B. MEIRLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


EMony WARFIELD, President 
FRED. ei. Vice- President 


JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 





of Liverpool England. | 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock, All Cash............ 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, ‘Re-Insurance ‘Re- 
serve, Legal Standard............. 


eeeee + + $2,000,000.00 





+ 9,470,306.91 
Unsettled Losses and Other Ciaims................ evcccceccces «eB a96.86 


Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894. 46 


A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y F,. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G, H. Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 


F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 
$5,387,090.69 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, -_ - 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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Conference on Social Insurance at Washington 





Walter G. Cowles 
on Rate-Making 





RATE FOR RISK RATHER THAN 
FOR CLASSIFICATION 





Unfairness in Mutual Plans of Dividend 
Distribution—Care in Making 
Stock Rates 





Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers, discussed “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Rate Making” in a valuable 
paper delivered before the conference 
on social insurance this week. He ex- 
plained in great detail the different 
elements that go into the making of a 
rate by compensation rate makers 01 
steck companies, and also discussed 
“rate making” by mutuals. 


A Look Into the Future 
Speaking of the future he said: 


“Speaking generally the rate of the 
future—and I hope the near future— 
must be a rate for a risk rather thau 
for a classification. For some time at 
least rates for classifications musi 
serve the purpose of risks which in 
themselves provide an insufficient ex- 
perience to make it indicative. Thi» 
does not penalize the small risk. Tne 
small risk has just the natural dis- 
advantage of any small consumer, no 
more and no less. I pay more for my 
Thanksgiving turkey than the steward 
oi my club did, and yet both his tur- 
keys and mine were used for the same 
purpose. This a recognized condition. 
It would be difficult to call it unfair. 
There is an undoubted ultimate ad- 
vantage even to the small risk which 
for the present may be compelled to 
struggle along with an average rate. 
That advantage lies in the fact that by 
improving the distribution of cost by 
an improved method of measuring haz- 
ards we reach an ultimate improve- 
ment in the basic rate itself, which in- 
ures to the benefit of the small risk in- 
capable of producing its own indicative 
experience. 

“On the whole the plan seems to be 
free from fault. The objections made 
to the recognition of individual exper+ 
ence are largely specimens or un- 
reasonable. The mutual rate maker 
has the same regard for experience 
rating as the devil is said to have for 
holy water. It does not fit into his 
scheme. He prefers the allurement of 
a general dividend unfairly distributed 
to the cold, calculating discriminating 
method of levying insurance contribu- 
tions upon policyholders on the basis 
o2 merit. If we are to deal adequately 
ard fairly with our peculiar kind of 
risks, we must recognize the influence 
of individual experience as a prominent 
factor in rate making, more prominent 
than physical conditions. It should not 
be trivial. It must be _ substantial. 
When this condition has been recog- 
nized and the means for its application 
thoughtfully established, we will be 
able to give the insuring public what 
it has a right to demand, which is a 
fixed rate at the inception of the con- 
tract which enables the employer to 
distribute the cost of his insurance as 
a known quantity to his product and 
by that means to the consumer where 
it belongs.” 

The Mutuals 

In discussing mutual rate making Mr. 
Cowles says in part: 

“Unless restrained by competition or 
by law the natural tendency of the 
reutual rate maker would be towards 
wholesale rate making with rates 
pitched above the money values of the 
hazards for the purpose of assuring 
dividends. 

“Glowing dividend promises are 
looked upon by some as good selling 
arguments. Why should the mutual 
rate maker pay any attention to the 
ethics or fairness of the system of divi- 








dend distribution? There is evident 
unfairness involved in a plan which 
permits the good and bad members of 
a dividend group to share the divi- 
dends equally. The same is true of 
assessments. Why should the good 
risk which during a substantial period 
has cost the mutual nothing, enjoy 
equal dividends and pay equal assess- 
ments with the bad risk which has cost 
the matual a good deal? Tne rate 
maker talks glibly about the necessity 
for distribution, but this is not distribu- 
tion. It is pure imposition. 

“The mutual cycle so-called ends in 
two years when the right of assessment 
usually expires. This is the last op- 
portunity for the bookkeeper to cor- 
rect the work of the rate maker. Li- 
quidation is projected into the far dis- 
tant future, frequently ten or more 
years. A mutual rate, therefore, even 
when corrected by the bookkeeper, is 
not the rate. It is merely the basis 
upon which each member of the mutual 
group insures himself and all of his fel- 
lows. The mutual itself insures noth- 
ing; therefore, to find the mutual rate 
as it directly affects the policyholder 

(Continued on page 18.) 


Why Can State Do 
Better Than Companies? 





IT CAN’T, SAYS EDSON S. LOTT TO 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 





Every Form of Insurance Carrier 
Should Rest on Its Own 
Merits 





Some of the points made by Edson 
S. Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty, in his paper this week on the 
“Meri:s and Demerits of Different Meth- 
ods of Carrying Compensation Insur- 
ance,” which address he delivered at 
the Washington conference on social 
insurance, follow: 


Stock companies, mutual associations 
and State funds should be required to 
maintain reserves on the same basis, 
subject to the approval of the State in- 
surance department; and ‘he compen- 
sation payments of all three should be 





Angles of Social Insurance Discussed 


(Continued from page 1.) 


efits and the agency which provides 
medical care, He suggested an organ- 
ization in each community of a federa- 
tion of insurance carriers. The func- 
tion of such a federation would be to 
supply adequate medical care to the in- 
sured and their dependents. There 
would also be the right to medical ad- 
vice in health as well as in disease. 
The plan presupposes an equal distri- 
bution based on membership and liabil- 
ity. 

Superintendent Potts, of Illinois, ven- 
tilated his well-known views on health 
insurance. He said that stock health in- 
surance is generally reliable but he 
complains that its cost is excessive. 

Miles M. Dawson discussed service 
pensions and pension funds. 


Curtis Withdraws Paper 

One interesting feature of the Con- 
ference was the withdrawal of a paper 
prepared by W. G. Curtis, president..of 
the National Casualty of Detroit. Mr. 
Curtis was asked to prepare a paper on 
health insurance from the standpoint 
of the health and casualty companies, 
the letter being signed by Royal 
Meeker, Commissioner of Labor and 
Statistics, Washington, and chairman 
of the Committee on Social Insurance 
of the International Association of Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions. Mr. 
Curtis prepared a paper, giving it the 
title, “Social Insurance,” and _ sent 
printed copies to newspapers to be re- 
leased, of course, after he had read it. 

But when Mr. Meeker read the pa- 
per he didn’t approve of it. He wrote 
to Mr. Curtis, saying he was chagrined 
that he had not indicated the exact 
kind of paper he wanted Mr. Curtis 


to prepare and that “in the judgment 
of the committee would be most help- 
ful to the conference.” He further 
stated that Mr. Curtis is his paper “ap- 
parently confined yourself entirely to 
discussing the tentative draft of the 
health insurance bill presented for 
criticism and suggestion by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion.” He expressed himself as being 
exceedingly sorry “for my stupidity in 
not making clear to you just what was 
wanted ‘before you went to all the 
trouble of writing your paper and hav- 
ing it printed.” 

Furthermore, he asked Mr. Curtis if 
he couldn’t amend his paper so as to 
include a line of information or opinion 
considering the subject from an en- 
tirely new angle. 


Curtis Declines To Amend Paper 

Mr. Curtis’ reply was an absolute 
refusal. “I regret to say,” he said, 
“that to my mind any such additions, 
insertions and enlargements would be 
about on a par with sewing a nice silk 
ruffle down both edges and around the 
bottom of an overcoat because it was- 
not big enough to cover the subject.” 

Continuing, Mr. Curtis said: “We in 
the business do not act ®r speak from 
prejudice. We don’t believe in social 
insurance. We don’t believe that it 
could be made practical. We know it 
(,uldn’t represent economy, and we, of 
c.urse, intend to carry on an educa- 
tinal camvaign to prove our views, 
just as the proponents of social in- 
surance have started out to prove that 
their theory carries an essential solu- 
tion for the saving of a recognized 
waste and for the elimination of suf- 
fering. We respect the advocates of 
this social insurance propaganda, and 
hold them ¢o be just as sincere in their 
beliefs as we are in ours. They have 
presented a theory, and we are taking 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 








ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 








regulated by the same authority, what- 
ever that is. 

The authority which regulates the 
compensation payments, decides dis- 
putes, etc.—be it a board, commission 
or otherwise—should not manage the 
State fund. It is not right for any ad- 
ministrative body to be also the judicial 
tribunal to decide claims against itself. 
And it is demoralizing and unfair, in 
view of the controversies incident to 
competition necessarily arising fre- 
quently between private companies and 
associations and a State fund, that the 
body which operates the State fund 
should have judicial jurisdiction over’ 
the competitors of that fund. 

Self insurers (that is, those who carry 
no insurance), no matter how many 
millions they may be worth to-day, 
should be required to show that they 
are making due provision to secure the 
compensation payments which will ma- 
ture in the long-distant future—when 
perhaps such self insurers will be out 
of business and cash. 

Each Form Should Stand on Its Own 
Feet 

Thus each form of insurance would 
stand on its own feet, and there would 
be a fair opportunity to test the merits 
of each. 

Assuming that mutual compensation 
insurance may be good under proper 
conditions, it certainly is not good 
in States where mutual associations 
can do only a small business, for the 
smaller the number of policyholders in 
a mutual association the greater the 
risk to each, and to the employes of 
each. 

Even the most violent advocates of 
State-managed funds must concede that 
if a State has not enough workmen to 
give proper effect to the laws of average 
and of distribution of risks, then it will 
not be wise for the lawmakers to au- 
thorize that method of insurance, for 
no State fund can go beyond its own 
State for patronage. 

Somg advocate monopvlistic insur- 
ance, managed by the Stat., in connec- 
tion with the administration of work- 
men’s compensation laws, guessing that 
State management can give lower rates 
and as good service as can private en- 
terprise. 

Why act on a guess when the facil- 
ities for a practical test are so readily 
available? 

The State is not responsible to any- 


(Continued on page 19.) 








their theory and presenting conclu- 
sions; and if they will let their theory 
ride side by side with our conclusions 
to the whole public we certainly will 
be willing to abide by the public’s 
opinion.” 

Mr. Meeker then replied, saying: “I 
believe it will be better if you with- 
draw your paper,” in which Mr. Curtis 
acceded. 


Some of Those Present 

Among those attending the confer- 
ence were John T. Stone and T. N. 
Bartlett, Charles W. Maydwell, Mary- 
land Casualty; William H. Hotchkiss, 
New York lawyer; William BroSmith, 
Travelers; W. J. Graham, Equitable; 
F. Spencer Baldwin, State Fund; E. E. 
Cammack, Aetna; S. H. Wolfe, actuary; 
J. D. Craig, Metropolitan; Samuel Da- 


vis, Boston; Herbert N. Fell, Fell & 
Co., Alice H. Grady, Mass. Savings 
Banks Life Insurance; W. G. Curtis, 


Detroit; Leon S. Senior, Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board; P. Tecumseh 
Sherman; John L. Train, Utica; George 
D Webb, Insurance Federation, Chi- 
cago; W. G. Wilson, Aetna, Cleveland; 
Jeseph H. Woodward, actuary, New 
York; B. P. Holmes, New York; Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, Prudential; F. Rob- 
ertson-Jones, Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau; D. G. Luckett, U. S. Casualty; 
R. J. Merrill, Commissioner, New 
Hampshire; C. F. Nesbit, Washington; 
Rufus M. Potts, Illinois. 
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Casualty and Surety News 





Only Safe System 
Is Agency System 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES NECES- 
SARY, SAYS J. SCOFIELD ROWE 





An Interesting Phase of Aetna Vice- 
President’s Paper— State 
‘Funds 





J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, in the analysis of the 
merits and demerits of the different 
methods of carrying workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, which he read in 
Washington this week before the Con- 
ference on Social Insurance, prepared 
a remarkable paper of thirty-six pages 
of type. It discusses the question from 
every angle and should really be read 
complete and have a wide circulation. 


Agency System Worth All It Costs 


In it Mr. Rowe declared that the best 
service to the public to be given by an 
insurance carrier is through the agency 
system, and along this line in part he 
said: 

“Now I maintain that the stock com- 
pany ‘Agency System’ is worth all it 
costs to the insuring public and is ab- 
solutely indispensable to the solvency 
of the business through its value in 
selection, distribution and supervision, 
and in serving as the main lines of 
transmission through which alone the 
superior administrative service  de- 
manded by an intelligent and discrimi- 
nating public can be furnished. No 
substitute for the Agency System has 
been successful in securing a sufficiently 
wide distribution of risks to insure con- 
tinued solvency and to secure to the 
companies the essential benefits of the 
law of average. 


“The underwriting and supervisory 
service of an agency organization is 
largely minimized in, or entirely absent 
from, all forms of mutual insurance 
and particularly so in the case of so- 
called state funds or public mutuals. 
This service consists of the proper 
ciassification and correct rating of the 
risk; of bringing an assured to the 
point of understanding the whole ques- 
tion of insurance; his relation to it; 
tke relation of the employe, and the 
relation of the carrier to it. This edu- 
cational service can be performed only 
by personal contact through qualified 
agents who, by education, by training 
and by experience, are qualified to cor- 
rectly interpret contracts and to ex- 
piain the intricacies of insurance. 


Responsibility to Assured 


“Comparatively few employers have 
a comprehensive knowledge or under- 
standing of their obligations under 
ccmpensation and liability laws. 

“The great majority of employers 
will not seek information or advice 
concerning their direct or contingent 
liability arising out of accidental in- 
juries to employes. 

“Knowledge. and understanding of 
his obligations and wise preparedness 
against casualties must be thrust upon 


the average employer, and this cannot 
be accomplished effectively if at all by 
edict, manifes:o, proclamation, or pub- 
lie pronouncement. 

“Through natural inclination and 
training, the average employer awaits 
the personal solicitation of the agent 
whose business it is (notwithstanding 
the barriers of all human obstacles, ig- 
norance, prejudice, scepticism, ob- 
stinacy and all the other infirmities of 
the human mind) to save the otherwise 
busy business man from the conse- 
quences of blind and heedless indif- 
ference to natural or man made laws. 

“Frequently the stock company agent 
is the personal friend of the employer 
and administrator of the employer’s en- 
tire insurance affairs, both of personal 
and of business nature. 


Many-Sided Interests 


“A multiplicity of insurance and 
other interests brings the agent into 
frequent contact with the policyholder 
and his plant. Most employers carry 
many different lines of insurance and 
not infrequently the employer places 
all of his insurance through one agent, 
who aids and assists him in the multi- 
tude of details and arrangements 
necessary to maintain at all times and 
under varying conditions exactly the 
protection and service needed at min- 
imum cost. 

“Merit or schedule rating has offered 
the agent additional opportunity for 
rendering the very highest quality of 
service to the employers, employes 
and the public, in conserving human 
resources and capital engaged in in- 
dustry, in equalizing the burden of cost 
in favor of the careful employer. 


“Skilled agents in competition with 
each other for business will exert a 
powerful influence for accident preven- 
tion, and their continued activity will 
be of the greatest social value. 

“With the business of insuring work- 
men’s compensation being conducted 
upon a thoroughly efficient and high 
moral plane, private stock company 
service strongly attracts the intelli- 
gent, well-informed, capable, honest 
and public-spirited agents, who are 
well worthy of their hire and whose 
service has a value not to be measured 
by the yard stick of competitive price.” 


Discusses State Funds 


One of the most interesting features 
of Mr. Rowe’s paper was his analysis 
of the state funds. He discusses the 
frailties, foibles and fantasies of the 
so-called state fund plans in Washing- 
tcn, Ohio, New York and other states. 
His analysis of the New York State 
Fund will be printed next week. He 
summarized all the state funds by say- 
ing that the idea is nothing more or 
less than the mutual idea capitalized 
by the authority of the state, designed 
to stifle competition, discourage in- 
dividual effort and create an Official 
ecllection agency to secure the control 
and disbursement of large sums of 
money without assuming any respons- 
bility therefor. Joining a mutual as- 
sociation is something like signing a 
blank check to be filled in later by 
scme one else. 
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RESCUED FROM THE MORGUE 


VIEW ON ACCIDENT INSURANCE 








An Article Written for Casualty Com- 
pany of America’s “Bulletin,” 
Which Has Passed Away 





A number of articles written for the 
Casualty Company of America’s No- 
vember “Bulletin” were never printed 
and never will be printed for the rea- 
son that the “Bulletin” has joined the 
great army of members of the journal- 
istic morgue. One article, however, 
written on accident insurance condi- 
tions, was rescued, and is printed in 
part herewith: 

It is a far cry from March 1, 1864, 
when the late James G. Batterson, then 
president of the Travelers, made a 
ecntract with James Bolter,a merchant 
of Hartford, insuring the latter against 
accidents while journeying from the 
post office to his home on Buckingham 
Street for a premium of two cents, to 
the mighty business of today. Only 
fifty-two years ago, yet since that time 
the business has grown by leaps and 
bounds until in 1915 the “Big Three” 
alone, (Travelers, Aetna and Fidelity 
& Casualty) wrote in accident and 
health premiums, the astonishing total 
of $10,630,177. In the ten years from 
1905 to 1915, forty-eight companies 
wrote the huge sum of $597,000,000. 

The business is almost in its begin- 
ning still, because although its bene- 
fits in indemnity have gone to every 
nook and corner of the land, yet 
thousands of business men do not 
carry policies. Ultimately every able- 
bodied man will, and to effect this 
end field men everywhere are con- 
stantly laboring. It is a bold soul who 
would dare to make a guess as to what 
the total premiums of all casualty com- 
panies will be fifty years hence. The 
figures will stagger the imagination of 
today. By that time doubtless insur- 
ance will be compulsory. 


Adjusters No Longer Crude 


The adjustment of losses has gradu- 
ally changed from the position of al- 
most antagonism toward the assured, 
too common in the earlier days, to the 
courtesy and even sympathy shown by 
the adjuster of today. It must not be 
urderstood from this that years ago he 
was brutal, or rough in his work, but 
it cannot be denied that oftentimes his 
ingenuity was used in achieving his 
ends—which were to reduce every 
claim in every possible way. In short, 
his methods were crude and served to 
make enemies. It has been said that 
he gave far more attention to the ex 
clusions of the policies than to the 
insuring clause and the merits of the 
case. The claimant was, as a rule, de- 
fenceless, for the policy contracts of 
that time fairly bristled with excep- 
tions, and the adjuster had, largely, his 
own way. Today, this course is re- 
versed and the assured invariably gets 
the benefit of the doubt’ All this was 
perhaps to be expected in the develop- 


ment of a new business and the meet- 


ing of new conditions for there was 
originally no precedent for their work 
and they were pioneers, so to speak, in 
an untried field. In the business of 
solving the difficulties of the present 
they did not consider the good of the 
future; but the rules of evolution have 
been definite and sure, and, as the com- 
penies have become broadminded, and 
even liberal, the adjuster has been 
quick to appreciate his true position, 
which can be summed up as full loyal- 
ty to his employers and scrupulous 
justice to the assured. 
Underwriting Instinct 

The underwriting as now practiced 
combines efficiency and experience to 
a marked degree. As a railroad man 
ean tell by the “feel” of the roadbed 


-when anything is wrong, so, generally 


speaking, can the good underwriter 
sense in the written application before 
him if the risk is impaired or under- 
average or if fraud is intended. 

Too common a fault of the agent is 
tv» so classify a risk as to secure a 
better rating than that to which he is 
entitled, a smaller premium is exacted 
owing to this, which the agent believes 
perhaps he is safer in asking, but in- 
variably the awakening is sure to 
come, for when a claim arises the ac- 
tual duties of the risk are brought out 
and the claim is pro rated. Always 
there is but one result—dissatisfaction 
of assured with company and agent 
alike. A prominent underwriter in an 
address at Boston a short time ago, said 
that 75 per cent. of the litigated cases 
in accident insurance grow out of mis- 
statements in the application. An agent 
never does the assured a friendly act 
by classifying his duties as less haz- 
ardous than they really are and the 
practice is not only fallacious but ac- 
tually dangerous to the interests of the 
assured. This point is now far better 
understood than in the past, but there 
is still room for improvement and there 
is one safe rule to guard against it— 
the manual classifications and rates 
can always be used as the guide. 





MORE DEVELOPMENTS COMING 





District Attorney’s Office Busy Gather- 
ing Evidence of Automobile-Frauds 
—Moon Involved 





Assistant District Attorney Weller is 
still busy gathering confessions about 
the defrauding of companies writing 
automobile insurance, and indictments 
are constantly being brought. The 
sensation of last week was the con- 
fession of Frederick G. Strobel, one of 
the owners of the Moon Auto Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, that the company was 
really formed to swindle the insurance 
companies; that old cars would have 
tecked upon them license plates of 
new cars, and then taken to a lonely 
spot and burned. 

Strobel had two partners in the 
Moon Auto Company, one of whom is 
dead; the other under indictment. The 
three collected more than $50,000 in 
bogus claims. 
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Iowa Situation 

It now looks as if the accident in- 
surance companies will make individ- 
ual filings of forms, called for by the 
first of the year by the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Iowa. 
agree upon a standard policy form has 
not been successful. 

J + * 
A Traveling Salesman’s Duties 

Over in Newark there was recently 
tried an action against a casualty coim- 
pany, started by the secretary of a 
leather concern, whose occupation, in 
his application, was given as “office 
duties and traveling only.” He was 
taken ill, during which time he was 
confined to his house for a certain 
period, was convalescing for a short 
time and then returned to his business, 
but for a considerable time he did no 
traveling, simply performing his office 
work. 

The court left the facts to the jury, 
as to whether or not, as a matter of 
fact, the principle duties of the insured 
were not those of a traveling salesman. 
The judge also suggested that where 
the company says, “the insured must 
be wholly and continuously prevented 
from performing any and every kind 
of duty pertaining to his occupation,” 
the company might be somewhat am- 

* biguous, so that the insured might be 
entitled to indemnity as long as he is 
unable to perform some important part 
of his work. 

The case was decided against the 
company, which has appealed to the 
highest court in the State. 

+ * * 

Griffin’s Latest Contract Bonds 

John A. Griffin, of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, has landed a number of import- 
ant contract bonds of late. One, with 
a premium of $10,000, is the New York 
City garbage contract. 
the snow contract for the City of New 
York, and a snow cleaning contract 
running to the Metropolitan Street R. 
R. Company, $207,000 barge canal con- 
tract for McHarg-Barton Co., bonds for 
the two storage yards for the new sub- 
way system at 180:h and 239th streets, 
Thomas J. Buckley Construction Co., 
amounting to $500,000, and a $600,000 
bond for Jacob Ruppert & Co. 

as * = 


Toothbrush Cause of Death 

A jury in Carlisle, Pa., has decided 
that a toothbrush bristle caused the 
death of a druggist named Eby, and 
a-varded his widow $7,700 against the 
Traders. The Company alleged death 
was from natural causes. 

Mrs. Eby contended that he died of 
cerebral hemorrhage caused by choking 
e7 the bristle of a brush with which he 
tad been brushing his teeth. Physi- 
cians who attended Eby bore out the 
v'do-’s contention. 


An attempt to. 


Others cover 








Schnaring’s Territory 

Walter L. Schnaring, formerly with 
the Casualty Company-of America, be- 
gan his new duties as Eastern super- 
intendent of agencies of the Continen- 
tal Casualty on Friday of last week. 
The offices of the company at 80 
Maiden Lane are to be enlarged and a 
drive made for business. Mr. Schnar- 
ing’s territory embraces everything east 
of Ohio and north of Mason and Dixon 
line. 

The Continental Casualty has rein- 
sured the Eastern Pennsylvania com- 
pensation, accident and health, auto- 
mobile and liability. In Western Penn- 
sylvania it has reinsured the commer- 
cial accident and health business of the 
Casualty Company of America. 

E. Anger, manager for western Penn- 
sylvania for the Casualty Company of 
America, has closed contract to act in 
similar capacity for the Continental. 
Agency contracts have also been closed 
iby the Continental with S. B. Hogue, 
manager at Philadelphia, and other 
prominent managers. 

ok * co 


Ellen Terry Sues Lloyds 

British newspapers just received con- 
tain an interesting story regarding a 
suit against a Lloyd’s underwriter 
‘brought on behalf of Miss Ellen Terry. 
An account of the case, a little bit 
technical, follows: 

“In this case Joseph Blascheck 
brought an action against Francis 
Robert Bussell, an underwriter, on a 
Lloyd’s policy dated March 23, 1914, 
for a declaration that the defendant 
was liable to pay to the plaintiff £100 
for each performance or lecture in the 
United Kingdom, Australia or New Zea- 
land from which Miss Ellen Terry was 
absent owing to illness or accident. 
The plaintiff also claimed payment of 
£1,300 for thirteen performances from 
which Miss Ellen Terry was absent.’ 

‘The point submitted to Mr. Justice 
Sankey for decision was whether the 
policy was a “valued policy” or an in- 
demnity. The learned judge decided 
that it was the latter. 


*. * * 


Hearn in the South 
E. L. Hearn, former president of: the 
Casualty Company of America, is in 
the South for a fortnight. 
*« * * 
Will Be Published Quarterly 
The Massachuset:s B. & I. announces 
that the “Co-Ordinator,” heretofore 
published monthly, will be published 
quarterly. This is one of the best of 
the company organs. 
* = 
Withdraws From East Side 
The Travelers is no longer writing 
public liability in the East Side of New 
York. 





Assets 
Liabilities 
Capital 
Surplus over all liabilities 
Losses paid to June 30, 1916 


Boiler Insurance; Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1916 
ovececccccsccscveseccsosees $13,129,602.70 
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This Company issues contracts as follows: 
Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injur 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Propert 
Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, 


9,115,416.08 
1,000,000.00 
3,014,186.62 
54,167,050.85 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
and Property 


om Collision, Fire and Theft). 
orkmen’s Compensation—Steam 





A. M. 
WALLACE & CO. 








TO INSURANCE COMPANY EMPLOYEES 
Money for Christmas 


Do you want to make a substantial sum of money for yourself and effect a saving 
of 20% for your fellow employees on all candies purchased during the Holiday Season? 


Wallace & Co., manufacturers of high grade candies, are making a special arrange- 
ment with employees who wish to purchase candies on the club plan. 


For full particulars, address 


KELLY, 


Treasurer 
16 Cortland St., 





New York City 











PLAN MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 





Alexander Greene, of Ballard & Greene, 
Issues Prospectus for American 
National Indemnity 





The American National Indemnity 
Co. has been chartered in New York 


State and has been under way since 
last spring. The organizers propose to 
form a company having a million dol- 
lars capital and a surplus of like 
amount to write all casualty lines. 

The prospectus of the company, 
which has been copyrighted by Alexan- 
der Greene, junior member of the firm 
of Ballard & Greene, Inc., says that 
some of the men active in the organiza- 
tion of the company have guaranteed 
it an annual income of $250,000 and an 
established agency plant at the com- 
mencement of operations. Whether or 
not this premium income and agency 
plant are to be derived from the busi- 
ness of some other company is not 
stated. The first year’s premium in- 
come is estimated in the prospectus at 
$500,000. 

The company expects to limit its field 
to New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania for the present. It proposes 
to sell its stock at $50 per share, the 
par value being $25. 

One of the provisions of organiza- 
tion is that all officers and directors 
of the company will render their ser- 
vices gratis until the company is ac- 
tually in operation. 


E. M. WILLIAMS PROMOTED 

Edwin M. Williams has been made 
secretary to Samuel R. McBurney, 
superintendent of agencies, life and 
accident departments of the Travelers 
Mr. Williams has been a _ special 
agent for the past two years, his 
last assignment having been at Day- 
ton, Ohio, at the same branch from 
which the company recently brought 
Jchn W. Waters to become manager of 
the Hartford branch office, life and ac- 
cident departments. 





Frank W. McCasky & Company, Inc., 
have ‘been appointed as general agents 
in all departments of the Travelers at 
Spokane, Wash., succeeding Mose Op- 
penheimer & Co. Their territory will in- 





clude all Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho; and they will repre- 
sent The Travelers Indemnity Com- 


pany in Eastern Washington. 








ADDRESSES ENGINEERS 
Dr. Allan D. Risteen, of the engineer- 
ing department of the Travelers, ad- 
dressed the Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers on the “Safety First”’ move- 
ment at its annual meeting in New 
York on Tuesday. 


COMPANY NOT LIABLE 

When an insurance company issues 
«~ policy to indemnify an employer 
against loss by reason of liability in- 
curred from injuries to employes, the 
company is not liable for interest on a 
jndgment against the employer, pend- 
ing an appeal, taken by the insurance 
cumpany, which, by the terms of the 
policy, conducts the litigation. This is 
the legal conclusion arrived at by the 
sapreme court of Oklahoma in the suit 
ct the Curtis & Gartside Company of 
that State against the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company of this city. 





LIEN CLAUSES IN SURETY BONDS 

Surety underwriters at Portland, 
Oregon, are making an active cam- 
paign to remove an objectionable fea- 
ture from the present statutes, which 
allows materialmen and laborers six 
years in which to present their claims 
or commence action on surety bonds 
covering contracts for public work. 
They have prepared an amendment to 
be submitted to the coming Legislature, 
which will make the bond liable for 
these unpaid claims only for a period 
of one year from completion and ac- 
ceptance by the obligee. 





FAULHABER WITH CONTINENTAL 

Louis C. Faulhaber, president of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey, has gone with 
tne Continental Casualty Company. He 
started with the Fidelity & Casualty 
in 1907, after having been with the 
New York Life. Mr. Faulhaber has 
been agent of the Casualty Company 
of America in Newark. 





ANGER AND HOGE MAKE CHANGE 

E. W. Anger, former manager of the 
accident-health department of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America for Western 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
manager for the Continental Casualty 
for the same territory, and Samuel B. 
Hoge, former manager for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, is now manager for the 
Continental. 





Cowles on Rate-Making 


(Continued from page 16.) 


we must await «he completion of liquid- 
tion, perhaps ten or more years hence. 
The rate maker has no control over 
the rate at that time. Neither has the 
bookkeeper. If the original rate with 
the bookkeeper’s corrections has not 
produced a sufficient fund to meet the 
long deferred obligations, then each 
mutual subscriber is responsible for 
any deficiency on his own risk at least 
and that cost must be added before 
the real rate as it affects the policy- 
holder is determined.” 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 





Great Eastern Casualty Company 
Home Office, 55 John St., New York 
NOW WRITING 


The same high standard of service established by the Company in its 
Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Departments during the past 
twenty-five years will be maintained in our new departments. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED FROM HIGH-GRADE AGENCIES. 


GENERAL 


ELEVATOR 
PUBLIC and 
TEAMS LIABILITY 


LIABILITY 
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FALVEY ON COMPENSATION 





Reasons Why Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Company Discontinues 
This Line 





T. J. Falvey, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts B. & I. Co., in a statement 
to agents tells why the company de- 
cided to discontinue compensation in- 
surance. He said: 

“The whole trend of conditions sur- 
rounding this class of business has been 
for some time unfavorable to its profit- 
able transaction by stock companies, 
or for that matter by any of the other 
organizations affording the protection. 
This fact has been generally recognized, 
as was indica‘ed by those of our gen- 
eral agents and branch managers who 
were near enough to Boston to attend 
the meeting held at the Home Office on 
November 14 for the purpose of an- 
nouncing the proposed discontinuance. 
They were not surprised at the an- 
nouncement, bu‘, on the contrary, had 
been looking for it. We found them 
conversant with the conditions which 
made the workmen’s compensation 
business impossible of profitable trans- 
action, and we found them concerned 
as to their own future prospects so far 
as they were affected by this particular 
line. With the company’s experience 
before them they were unanimous in 
the opinion that discontinuance of the 
line was not only wise but necessary 
in the interests of the company, and 
they also sta‘ed freely that their own 
best interests as agents lay in concen- 
trating upon lines other than compensa- 
tion insurance. 

“We take it that this indicates the 
attitude of our great agency force as a 
whole. Well-informed field men, con- 
versant with present-day conditions, 
and able in some degree to forecast the 
future, know ‘that reliance cannot 
safely be placed upon workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance as a permanent in- 
come-paying business for the producer. 
They realize that the various States are 
not only stepping in to compete with 
the companies and the agents for the 
business, but that they are prescribing 
the benefits that must be paid, the rates 
that may be charged, and the commis- 
sions that may be paid to agents. The 
whole tendency is to legislate or regu- 
late the stock companies out of this line 
of business. With this realization be- 
fore them, agents cannot place much 
reliance on workmen’s compensation 
business, but, with a view *o the future, 
are devoting their chief energies to 
other lines which insure more perma- 
nency to their incomes. 

“It is proper for us to state while on 
this subject, and at a time when we 
are ceasing to compete for workmen’s 
compensation insurance, that we shall 
continue in our earnest opposition to 
the conduct of this business by the 
State, by mutuals operating in limited 
territories, and by inter-insurers, and 
we shall continue to maintain that the 
furnishing of this protection is the func- 
tion of stock companies operating over 
wide territories. 

“Until, however, more even justice is 
displayed toward capital invested for 
the transaction of this line of business, 
in fair consideration of the security and 
welfare of our policyholders, stockhold- 
ers and agents alike, we must refrain 
from further transaction of the line. 
Considering these interests we cannot 
be indifferent to the constant drains 
upon our finances which compensation 
business has caused, and in simple fair- 
ness to our policyholders in the other 
lines and to the agents interested we 
cannot continue a line of business in 
which the common experience of insur- 
ers has been so unfavorable.” 


ECONOMY IN SUPPLIES 





Instructions to Representatives of Mary- 
land Casualty Company—lIncrease 
in Cost of Blank Paper 





During 1915 the Maryland spent $13,- 
771 for blank paper. During 1916 this 
item will foot up to $27,000. During 
1917 there will be another increase. 
President John T. Stone has given the 
following instructions to representa- 
tives: 

Reduce your supply requisitions to 
the practicable minimum for each item 
each time you send them in. 

Arrange and protect the supplies in 
your office so as to prevent soiling, tear- 
ing and asking for what you already 
have. 

In letter-writing have your typist use 
he single space instead of the double 
space. This will save many thousands 
of letter heads if done by all our agents. 

Never use, for memorandum or scrib- 
bling purposes, letter heads, printed 
f-rms, copy sheets, or any other sup- 
plies. 

Have your office boy slit along all 
four edges, each envelope in which you 
receive a letter. Discard the seamy 
half and use the inside of the smooth 
(or address) half for memo or scrib- 
bling purposes. 

Caution your typist not to discard a 
letter head when she makes a mistake 
on it. Tell her to use the eraser to cor- 
rect the mistake, and to finish her let- 
ter on the same sheet. And see tha* 
she does it. 

When letter heads or supplies are 
blown or knocked on to the floor, they 
should be picked up at once, dusted and 
placed where they belong. 

Keep paper weights on all letter 
heads or supplies tha: are laid out on 
top of desks or counters. 





Why Can State Do 
Better Than Companies? 
(Continued from page 16.) 


one in case of the insolvency of the 
fund. It is in no sense a guarantor. 

Public enterprise under our system of 
governmen: has not yet been and never 
should be substituted for private enter- 
prises which properly serve the public. 

Compensation insurance premiums 
are not taxes any more than life or fire 
insurance premiums; for compensation 
is not charity, it is a legal right. It 
was substituted for the legal right to 
collect “damages.” 

Competition is still the best way to 
get good service and diminished cost. 
Competition in rates does not mean 
death, hence rates should be publicly 
regulated; but compe:ition in service is 
not only the life of service, but abso- 
lutely essential to its well being. 

Say some would-be reformers: The 
time has come to prohibit private in- 
surance of workmen’s compensation; 
give the State a monopoly! 

What would that mean? 

Simply this: The incentive to better 
service and lessening cost would be 
gone; for the bureaucrat would then be 
in the saddle. 

Service! My friends, have any one of 
you ever been so unfortunate as to have 
a contract, for construction or whatnot, 
with the government? How long did it 
take you to ge: your money, and did 
the clerklet in charge show judgment 








A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 











HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT: 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 187% 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








PREPAREDNESS 








The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 








or fairness in settling disputed mat- 
ters? Delays, red tape, unreasoning 
obstinacy, sublime indifference—these 
are often the every-day die: of the 
citizen who contracts with his govern- 
ment. 

The insurance company is a corpora- 
tion, but in its dealings with its patrons 
it is at least polite, prompt and fair. It 
has to be. Compe:ition compels it. 

Where is the proof that State em- 
ployes can do this work better than the 
trained and skilled employes of the 
commercial insurance cOmpanies? For, 
remember, insurance is not a commodity 
like bread and shoes. Instead, it is a 
business highly technical in character 
requiring specialized ability. No half- 
dozen years is a sufficient period of 
time to demonstrate that a State-man- 
aged fund can be successfully con- 
ducted while ignoring the principles 
which govern the commercial com- 
panies. 

No State fund should attempt to bea‘ 
commercial companies on loss pay- 
ments, for any saving here must be 
made at the expense of the workmen. 
No insurance method can be perma- 
nently successful unless injured work- 
men and their dependents are dealt 
with in a broad and liberal manner— 
not in a narrow and technical spirit. 





HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 





Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55S JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





ENGLAND 








Advice to Dry Goods Men 


(Continued from page 1.) 

Insured, when making proof of loss 
would show insurance carried less than 
the amount guaranteed under co-insur- 
ance clause, he would only recover in 
proportion of the amount of loss sus- 
tained, as the amount of insurance 
bears to the amount under co-insurance 
ciause if such a clause is a part of the 
policy or policies. 


Example 
A stock of merchandise inven- 
tories at actual cost price. . $100,000 
and is insured under 80 per cent. 
Co-insurance clause at 80,000 
and market value increase to 140,000 


and amount of insurance is not 
increased 
ar a loss occurs amounting 
OP ends. Savekiwks hee 
The assured should have increas- 
ed his insurance to 80 per cent. 
of the increased valuation, 
$140,000 
which 80 per cent. is ..... 112,000 
Therefore, having failed to do this 
he receives 80-112 of his claim 
ff rere 14,285.71 
incurring a loss of ....... 5,714.29 


20,000 


Cost of Replacement 

In view of the foregoing, which is 
undoubtedly already well known to 
every member of the association, it 
will be the part of wisdom to watch 
insurance protection closely so that 
the amount of insurance carried ac- 
cords protection to the stock at its cash 
value, which is the cost of replacement 
with like merchandise at the time of 
loss. 


Those who do not so increase the 
amount of fire insurance in keeping 
with increasing values, are liable to be 
compelled to ‘bear a portion of any 
fire loss at the time of an adjustment 
or claim under insurance policies con- 
taining the co-insurance clause. 

























THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





December 8, 1916, 








WE PLAN TO HELP OUR AGENTS 
MORE THAN’ EVER IN 1917 





BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 








[conver ”° EXPERIENCE STABILITY 
s Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


ae PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $4,000,000 ASSETS OVER $20,000,000 
FIRE, Rent, Tornado, Leasehold, Perpetual, Use and Occupancy - 
MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Inland, Baggage, Parcel Post, Registered Mail 
“A North America Policy Represents the Best Insurance” 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE FOREIGN connections _| 


A GOOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


























SERVICE | 












ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF | 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE . 


AOAC AANA 















Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
~ ¥: investigate. " 

























HRT 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

























PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 








Income Insurance Large ‘‘Dividends ’’ 


Write to 
H. F. NORRIS Low Cont 
Service Policy 


Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Corporation Insurance 


Partnership Insurance 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 




















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 





U. $. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904  1,051,543.00 












amo Fondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 


——— 





ee, 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 










HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 














